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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘As our readers are aware we have always regarded the “friendly 


assurances” of any Power pursuing a hostile policy towards this 
country and one calculated to bring us into colli- 
sion as the frailest foundation for British foreign 
policy, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
acts speak louder than words. We hold the view, and are no 
longer regarded as lunatics for doing so, that under the auspices 
of her present Emperor, Germany, at the opening of this century, 
embarked on a policy of naval expansion only intelligible on the 
assumption that she intended at her own time to challenge Great 
Britain in the North Sea for the supremacy of all seas; and in 
support of this theory, if “assurances” are to count, we have 
adduced ad nauseam imperial declarations, German Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and an infinite amount of other German testimony all point- 
ingin thesame direction. To those who care tosee things as they 
really are, an Anglo-German conflict is inevitable, so long as 
Germany nourishes the ambition to grasp Neptune’s trident and to 
dominate Europe, unless of course this country is so decadent 
as to be ready to relapse into the position of a naval Austria 
without even a naval Sadowa. ‘There are sufficiently despicable 
persons calling themselves Englishmen who are working in the 
Press and in Parliament for this latter alternative. They oppose 


eyery increase in British naval estimates, and they helped the 
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Fisher régime to endanger the State, while they denounce every 
other form of National Defence as “ militarism.” Others again 
are quite content to shut their eyes to every development 
across the North Sea so long as we continue to receive those 
‘‘friendly assurances” which have been the stock-in-trade of 
German diplomacy since the days of Frederick the Great and 
are kept permanently ‘“‘on tap” for the beguilement of any 
foreigner foolish enough to swallow them. This weapon of 
“friendly assurances” was employed with peculiarly deadly 
effect by Bismarck in the days preceding his long-planned 
attacks on Denmark, Austria and France, and threw those 
countries completely off their guard. They are being lavished 
upon us to-day by German princes, by German diplomats and 
by German Ministers. We may reciprocate provided we relent- 
lessly prepare by land and sea to meet the most formidable 
aggression in British history. To listen to them is death— 
however pleasant. But while refusing to believe that the 
Germans have suddenly fallen in love with us, we recognise that 
they are devoted to our demagogues—who are popular heroes in 
Germany, where they are regarded as among the greatest of 
German assets—and the German Government would do anything 
in reason to keep them in power. 


THanks to the criminal ineptitude of a Cabinet of cowards the 
people of this country are seriously threatened with another 
General Election in a few weeks time; at any rate 
such is the expectation of the leading experts of 
all parties, who can see no other issue from the 
present impasse. The country will visit with condign 
punishment the responsible authors of this calamity, who, 
on their own evidence, are his Majesty’s Ministers—among 
the foremost culprits being the twin demagogues, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, one of 
whom sought immortality in a revolutionary Budget, while the 
other wanted a rise in his salary.* It seems only the other day 
that our mountebanks were perambulating the Provinces vaunt- 


An Impend- 
ing Election? 


* One of few actions of the present Government since the General Election 
was the transfer of Mr. Churchill from the Board of Trade—where he had 
never done one honest day’s work for his salary of £2000 per annum—to the 
Home Office with a salary of £5000. By this transaction the taxpayer loses 
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ing the magnificent Ministerial majority of 125, which they 
compared to the great Unionist majorities of the past and with 
which they pledged themselves to ram through the Budget 
without loss of a single comma, and afterwards to proceed on 
a triumphant career of Social Reform, incidentally annihilating 
the House of Lords. To-day the Radical Cabinet is in a state 
of complete chaos, every man’s hand being raised against his 
colleague, while the demagogues are manceuvring for fresh posi- 
tions and further plunder and the boasted majority is seen to be 
no majority at all but merely a chance collection of jarring 
factions, anxious to sell themselves and each other to the 
highest bidder, and as there are no bidders for such worthless 
goods, they are combining to inflict the maximum injury on the 
credit of the country and to make the Mother of Parliaments 
the laughing-stock of the civilised world. It would require a 
Cervantes to cope with a situation which no intelligent person 
even pretends to understand though every one can see that it is 
the fruit of cowardice—the besetting sin of Parliamentarians. 
Shall the country be punished by another General Election owing 
to the folly of a handful of ineptitudes? That is the question for 
the man in the street. Under the democratic system a nation 
presumably has the Government it deserves, so the South of 
England, the Midlands, the enlightened part of Lancashire, the 
North of Ireland and one or two other sensible spots which 
refused to be hocussed by falsehood and hysteria, must suffer for 
the political myopia of the Celtic fringes and the temporary 
“cussedness”’ of the North. 


We say “temporary,” because it is unthinkable that those 
Constituencies, responsible for the retention of Mr. Asquith 

H in office under the delusion that he really meant 
ome-made ae I th Pw Sceoataaah 
Humiliation >usiness, will renew the mandate so frivolously 
_ frittered away. It is now obvious that every vote 

given to the Liberal Party in January was simply a vote for 


£3000 a year, for had Mr. Churchill remained at the Board of Trade the 
salary attached to that office would have remained at £2000 whereas, under 
the provisions of a predatory measure passed last year, the salary of the new 
President of the Board of Trade becomes £5000—a signal instance of Liberal 
retrenchment. Mr. Churchill has also been jobbed into an Ecclesiastical 
Commissionership—an incident worthy of investigation, 
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another General Election; similarly, every vote for the Liberal 
Party in May or June, or whenever the crash comes, will be 
a vote for another General Election, because the Radicals have 
opened up a vista of General Elections until their final collapse. 
How long will our hard-headed friends above the Humber 
remain the dupes of the Demagogues? How soon will they 
realise that they are simply cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces, that no single section of the community, except 
possibly the bill-stickers, stands to gain from these sterile con- 
stitutional struggles and that the nation needs a respite from 
destructive politics in order to reconstruct an obsolete moth- 
eaten commercial system which is year by year strengthening 
our most formidable competitors at our expense.* For one thing 
the present Cabinet is obviously incapable of carrying out any 
coherent policy, good, bad, or indifferent, for the simple reason, 
as may be gathered from their divergent utterances, that its 
members are utterly incoherent. The Prime Minister’s task 
between the close of the General Election and the opening 
of Parliament was comparatively simple. The Budget had 
been referred to the electors, thanks to the House of Lords, 
and Ministers had made the Budget the main issue. The 
electors either approved or disapproved that measure—it was 
not a subject on which there could be any ambiguity—and 
the first duty of any Government inspired by that “ good faith” 
of which we hear so much and see so little, was to submit the 
Budget to the newly elected House of Commons in accordance 
with the explicit pledge of the Prime Minister before the Dissolu- 
tion. Honesty is sometimes the best policy even in politics, and 
courage always pays. Had Mr. Asquith kept faith with the 
country and re-introduced the Finance Bill immediately after the 
Address, thus demonstrating that he intended not only to be 
master in his own house, but also in the allied houses of Labour 
and Nationalism, all available evidence goes to show that he 
would have secured approximately the same majority for the 
Budget that he secured against Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Reform amendment to the Address. The Finance Bill would 
then have gone up to the House of Lords where it would have 

* The desperate anxiety of the Germans for the maintenance of Free 


Imports in England is illustrated by a current saying in Berlin society, “I 
can’t afford a new hat owing to the Manchester election.” 
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been unchallenged and Ministers would have scored the first 
trick and would have been free to continue theirgame. Doubtless 
Mr. Redmond would have stormed and Mr. Barnes might have 
spluttered, but they would have speedily subsided, as usual. 
Fortunately for the Opposition, Mr. Asquith eschewed sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness and, as our readers are aware, 
tried to surmount his difficulties by superiority and cleverness, 
with dire results to himself and his Party. 


WE have no desire to recapitulate the painful controversy as to 
the “safeguards” or “guarantees’’ which Mr. Asquith was 
understood by friends and foes to have pledged 
himself (at the Albert Hall on December 10) and 
his colleagues—several of whom committed them- 
selves still more uncompromisingly—to secure as a condition 
precedent of their assuming or retaining office. Tothe plain man, 
Ministers meant to invoke the aid of the King in overcoming the 
Veto of the Lords by a threatened creation of Peers. Radicals 
had been permitted to fight the election in this belief without 
any remonstrance, and when they saw Ministers retaining office 
after the General Election, they fondly, but foolishly, imagined 
that these precious guarantees had been obtained, and that they 
were about to annihilate “the hereditary enemies of the people” 
—people in this context meaning themselves. The pathos of the 
position of these wild men was increased by the fact that some 
of them may have already selected their titles—Sir John Brunner 
doubtless aspired to become Baron Potsdam, and Mr. Ure, Viscount 
Veracity. Then came the awful thunderclap; not only was the 
Prime Minister destitute of guarantees, but he had never even 
dreamt of seeking guarantees. Those brave words at the 
Albert Hall only meant that he would not remain in office 
without introducing anti-Veto legislation. It was, in fact, a 
declaration of policy comparable to Mr. Balfour’s statement 
that Tariff Reform would be “ the first constructive work of the 
Unionist Party.” The attack on the Lords would be the first 
destructive work of the Radical Party, simply that and nothing 
more, and Mr. Asquith, who was educated at Balliol, could not 
contain his contempt for the common or garden donkey in his 
own Party, in his own Press, and in other parties and the other 
Press who had interpreted his notorious speech otherwise. Had 


‘“‘Guaran- 
tees ”’ 
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he pursued a more modest course, and on the close of the 
General Election had taken the precaution of summoning a 
meeting of his Party at the National Liberal Club foran exchange 
of views on the situation, frankly explaining that the Albert Hall 
speech had been delivered under the absurd misapprehension 
(for which the Party wirepullers were responsible) that the 
Lloyd George Budget would sweep the country, and that at the 
very worst the Opposition would only gain fifty seats, in which 
case the Premier would have felt justified in appealing to the 
Crown, but that as the Unionists had made a net gain of 105 
seats, and were as numerous as the Liberal Party in the new 
House of Commons, such action was entirely out of the question 
—he would have carried his Party with him. 


Ir would equally have been necessary for Mr. Asquith to take 
counsel with his Labour and Nationalist allies, and by throwing 
upon them the responsibility of defeating the 
Government and letting in the Opposition, he would 
probably have escaped subsequent humiliations ; 
but he preferred to pretend that the Albert Hall speech could 
only bear the interpretation he chose to put upon it—for the 
first time—on February 21, thereby losing the confidence 
of the coalition, chilling and killing the enthusiasm of his 
own followers. He has since been compelled by cruel task- 
masters to endure such a series of ignominies as have never been 
inflicted on a British Prime Minister, including, inter alia, swallow- 
ing the most important paragraph of the King’s Speech a week 
alter it was read from the Throne, besides eating several of 
his own speeches and deliberately creating that anarchy in the 
City of London so powerfully exposed elsewhere by Mr. Lawson. 
It is painful to contemplate a man of the ability of Mr. Asquith 
—who proved himself to be a capable, conscientious, and coura- 
geous Minister when formerly in office in 1892-5, and who played 
a highly honourable part during the South African War, when 
he severed himself from the friends of the enemies of his country 
—occupying the position he does to-day, with no soul to call his 
own, neither meaning what he says nor saying what he means. 
But the country pays the piper for this Premiership and immense 
injury is daily inflicted on national interests by anarchists and 
wreckers, who, if they can’t govern themselves, are determined 


A Piteous 
Spectacle 
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that no one else shall. They refuse to collect the taxes or to 
grant Supply. They threaten another General Election which 
nobody wants, and for which there is not the shadow of an excuse, 
and an indefinite deadlock until the North joins hands with 
the Midlands and the South in sending these impostors about 
their business and returns a Party to carry on the King’s Govern- 
ment in a decent, orderly, and civilised fashion, which will tax 
the foreigner who taxes us, while defending British industries 
against dumping and commercially consolidating the Empire, the 
need for which must have been brought home to any lingering 
sceptics by recent events, e.g. the restoration of normal com- 
mercial relations between Canada and Germany as a prelude, if 
Germany gets her way, to the practical destruction of the British 
Preference, and the threatening tariff war between Canada and 
the United States, for which the Mother Country must be held 
largely responsible. Our refusal to reciprocate the Canadian 
preference has impelled Canada to carry her goods to other 
markets. 


Tue debate on Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment to the 
address in favour of Tariff Reform has been the most important 
discussion in the House of Commons so far, the time 


rnc of the House having otherwise been mainly devoted 
fame Supply, which has, however, produced several 


useful discussions and has afforded the Opposition an 
opportunity of displaying the great reinforcement of parliamen- 
tary talent secured at the General Election, Indeed, so many new 
Unionist members have shown promise that it would be invidious 
to particularise. At the same time, our Party has undoubtedly 
suffered from want of leadership, and no one appears to be able 
to explain why, in the absence of Mr. Balfour on his well-earned 
rest in the South of France, there should be no deputy appointed 
to take his place. It must be admitted that these things are 
much better managed in the Radical Party. During the absence 
of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George leads the House, whereas in 
Mr. Balfour’s absence the Opposition leadership is put in com- 
mission, which means that nobody leads, and the followers are 
discouraged. This seems to us to be a mistake from every point 
of view, though any outsider is liable to be told that he “does 
not understand the House of Commons ”—he may not and may 
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not want to, but every one inside the House of Commons has 
made the same comment during the last few weeks. There is 
happily no longer any serious difference of opinion in the 
Unionist Party as to who should act as Mr. Balfour’s deputy. 
The Tariff Reform Debate (February 23) was opened in an 
admirable speech by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have made great strides and enjoyed the 
satisfaction of reducing the Cobdenite majority to the beggarly 
figure of thirty-one, able speeches being made by several new 
members, e.g. Mr. MacKinder, Mr. Steel Maitland (already an 
accomplished parliamentarian), Captain Tryon, Mr. George 
Lloyd, Mr. Page Croft, and others; but, excellent as was the 
speaking on our side, Mr. Bonar Law being exceptionally successful 
in bringing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to his bearings, 
while Mr. Balfour delighted his Party by a bold and uncom- 
promising speech—the defence of free imports was even more 
damaging to that lost cause than the attack. Our readers may 
possibly regard us as prejudiced against Free Imports—at any 
rate the Spectator is not, and we reproduce from our esteemed con- 
temporary a typical passage from the speech in which Mr. Lloyd 
George wound up the debate for the Government, of which the 
Spectator says: ‘‘We are bound to say that when we see the 
cause of Free Trade defended in the House of Commons by a 
passage such as that which follows, we cannot resist a feeling 
of physical nausea.” Here follows the extract in question: 


I call it black bread. (Hon. Members: ‘‘ Rye-bread.”) Is that not black ? 
(*No.”) Is it not food? Really, Hon. Gentlemen opposite among their 
other defects are colour-blind. The Germans themselves call it black bread, 
and that is how you order it. (‘‘No,”) What is its colour, then? I should not 
have thought there was the slightest doubt about it. I have heard Hon. 
Gentlemen say it is excellent stuff—for the workmen. (Laughter and cries of 
*No.”) Well I should like to know how much the Hon. Member for Clapham 
consumes? I should think he diets himself very strictly. (Laughter). The 
Hon. Gentleman charged me with having said it was food we would not give to 
tramps. This was what I said about tramps: I said Rt. Hon. Gentlemen say 
“ This black bread is excellent stuff, very nourishing, very palatable, exceedingly 
appetising”; but I said in Devonshire: “Have you any tramps ?” and they said 
“ Yes.” Then I said, ‘“‘ The next time tramps come round give them some of 
that German black bread. Every time a tramp calls give him a chunk of 
it, and you will get rid of him as if he were given rat poison.” (Laughter.) 
That is all I said. (Laughter.) Let the Hon. Gentleman try it on a 
tramp—I mean a bona fide tramp—not those who go round public-houses 
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for Tariff Reform, though I am not sure that it would not turn even them 
off. (Laughter.) 


181 


Our readers must bear in mind that this is not the outburst 
of some pothouse politician, but a carefully considered oration 
AN by the leading Liberal orator—who has been 
ew : 

Demosthenes Placed by Mr. Stead in the same category as 

Mr. Gladstone—the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—a position once held by Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, and 
other not inconsiderable persons, Moreover, this offensive 
attack on the food of ‘a friendly people,” who are quite as 
civilised as we are, was received with uproarious delight by the 
entire Radical Party from Mr. Asquith and other superior persons 
on the Treasury Bench down to Mr. Byles, who, when not engaged 
in insulting the German nation, divide their time between weak- 
ening British sea-power and denouncing “scare-mongers” for 
creating bad blood between two great Christian and kindred 
communities. There have been few more disgraceful parliamen- 
tary episodes than this outbreak. Last month we had occasion 
to quote a leading article from the Westminster Gazette, published 
after the elections were over, rebuking “ardent Free Traders”’ for 
having represented the German working classes as living in “a 
state of squalor and low civilisation,” while the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette declared that “a natural 
patriotic pride has also evoked protest against the representation 
of Germans as a nation fed exclusively on inferior and even loath- 
some food.” Mr. Lloyd George’s latest afforded our contemporary 
what should have been a welcome opportunity of renewing its 
admonition to “ardent Free Traders,” but no one familiar with 
Westminster Gazette methods was surprised at its enthusiasm over 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech. ‘After such a 
brilliant pyrotechnic display, with the House roused to passion 
and excitement, Mr. Bonar Law failed of his effect. His quiet 
unemotional style is excellent, but it did not fit the humour of 
the Commons. Moreover, Mr. Law does not improve as a speaker. 
- . . « He felt the hopelessness of his task against the raking 
onslaught of the Chancellor,” &c. &c. After this Mr. Bonar 
Law will probably abandon speaking. But there was one orator 
who inspired even more ecstasy in the office of the Westminster 
Gazette than Mr. Lloyd George, namely, Mr. Alfred Mond, who 
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we read opened tie day’s debate, “with nearly an hour of swift 
and cutting sarcasm,” which “ riddled the Protectionists’ case in 
a rapid torrent of speech like the fire of a Gatling gun. No Free 
Trade speech more crowded with fact and argument has been 
delivered in the House.” ‘This eulogy provoked considerable 
merriment in Parliamentary cireles as the raucous member for 
Swansea happens to be the Managing Director of the West- 
minster Gazette. In the previous issue of the Westminster Gazette, 
February 24, our contemporary had been moved to similar 
enthusiasm by ‘‘ten minutes of swiftand piercing swordsmanship 
from Mr. Alfred Mond.” We doubt whether there is any other 
statesman in either House of Parliament who can be at once 
both sword and Gatling gun, and whatever views we may hold 
of the Westminster Gazette's studiously unfair comments on every 
Unionist who opens his mouth at Westminster, we can at any 
rate admire its chivalrous enthusiasm for its own chief. Won't 
the Cocoa Press follow suit and enlighten us as to the oratorical 
gifts of the cultivated members of the Cadbury family? A public 
debate between the terrible Mond and any Cadbury would be a 
splendid draw. They might discuss “Some Protective Aspects 
of the British Tariff,” or any aspect of Slavery. 


Ir seems hardly worth while bewildering our readers in a vain 
attempt to disentangle the political situation as it has developed 
day by day, and week by week, during the past 
month. The old saying, “‘The Radicals slave in 
the stoke-hole while the Whigs pace the quarter-deck,” must be 
revised, the positions being reversed, for to-day “The Whigs 
slave in the stoke-hole while the Radicals pace the quarter-deck.” 
We are able to present our readers with the views of “the 
quarter-deck”’ in the shape of an able article from Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, one of the leading members of the Labour Party, 
whom Mr. Asquith so loyally follows. We confess to growing 
weary of hearing what the Whigs down below think and 
feel. They exercise about as much influence on the course 
of the ship as an ordinary barnacle. Their chief function 
is to put astute Lobby correspondents on the wrong scent, 
and to mislead the country as to the policy and character 
of this so-called Government. A Lloyd-George Cabinet, which 
would at any rate be what it seemed, would be infinitely 
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preferable to the present disorganised hypocrisy which seems 
what it is not; though after the frank announcement that 
Government is to be brought to a standstill in the middle of May 
by the stoppage of supplies, we trust that Unionist news- 
papers will cease twaddling about the “statesmanship” of 
the more moderate members of a Cabinet of avowed wreckers, 
and that we may get a respite from academic but totally 
irrelevant lucubrations, as to the kind of Second Chamber this 
that or the other “statesman” might wish to constitute if he 
counted for anything. Unionists as Party men may survey the 
prospect with equanimity, though as Englishmen they cannot but 
regard it with repulsion. Every one is talking Dissolution and 
assuming Dissolution, but it is worth while bearing in mind 
that an unusually large proportion of his Majesty’s Ministers 
depend, if not for their bread and butter, at any rate for the 
amenities and luxuries of life, upon their salaries. While many 
forces make for Dissolution this potent fact points towards 
“ploughing the sands.” 


TuE lamentable condition to which the House of Commons had 
been reduced by the miserable shilly-shallying of the Prime 
tena Minister, culminating in his capitulation to the 
Deeshery*s “Kept Party,” afforded the Peers another oppor- 
Resolutions unity of showing their statesmanship and public 

spirit; and nosooner did the Moderates collapse in 
the Cabinet than Lord Rosebery gave notice that he should raise 
the question of the Reform of the House of Lords in that House, 
and move certain resolutions. The debate opened on March 14, 
when the Liberal ex-Premier moved as follows: 


That the House do resolve itself into a Committee to consider the best 
means of reforming its existing organisation, so as to constitute a strong and 
efficient Second Chamber ; and, in the event of such motion being agreed to, 
to move the following resolutions : 

(1) That a strong and efficient Second Chamber is not merely an integral 
part of the British Constitution, but is necessary to the well-being of the 
State and to the balance of Parliament. 

(2) That such a Chamber can best be obtained by the reform and reconsti- 
tution of the House of Lords. 

(3) That a necessary preliminary of such reform and reconstitution is the 
acceptance of the principle that the possession of a Peerage should no longer of 
itself give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 
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Needless to say, the mover delivered a brilliant and re- 
markable speech in opening this historic discussion, though it 
erred, like almost all speeches, in being too long. We would 
make it a penal offence for any speaker, under any circum- 
stances, to exceed an hour. Fifty minutes is probably the 
maximum of attention that an audience can profitably accord 
to one individual. Lord Rosebery pointed out that it was 
exactly twenty-two years since he had last brought forward 
the subject of the reform of the House of Lords, but the Reform 
movement had never died out, although little had been heard 
of it in recent years, as there had been a considerable body of 
opinion among the Peers “ profoundly conscious of some imper- 
fections ” in the House of Lords, which it was desirable to 
remove without delay. In the first place they weretoo numerous 
to be effective; secondly, they represented too much one interest ; 
and, thirdly, the principle of heredity was unpopular. At the 
same time he hoped that they were equally conscious of the 
great and splendid history and traditions of their House, which 
he would be the last to disparage. 


Its antiquity is a fact which I think very few even of your lordships realise, 
and certainly very few of your critics. It is claimed by Professor Freeman, not 
merely a great historian but a still greater Radical—for the name of Liberal 
he would have spurned—that this house is a lineal descendant and representa- 
tive of the Saxon Witenagemote, and so illustrious a descent as this, prolonged 
through so many ages, is not a fact which any member of your Lordships’ 
House, or any critic of your Lordships’ House, can altogether afford to 
disregard. 


Lord Rosebery cited an apt if surprising panegyric on the Peers 
pronounced by Mr. John Redmond in the Rotunda at Dublin 
about fifteen years ago, when he said: 


Remember for one moment what the House of Lords is, It is the integral 
part of the Constitution of England. It holds a large place in English history. 
Most of the present holders of titles in the House of Lords are the descendants 
of the men who wrung the Charter from John on the plains of Runnymede. 
They are the descendants of men who in the past history of Britain fought the 
battles of England against the world, and I say that to abolish that portion of 
the Constitution, which is older probably in the point of antiquity, in point of 
history, than the House of Commons itself—to abolish that means a revolution 
greater than any that has taken place in the whole constitutional history of 
England, 


Mr. Redmond evidently knew what he was about in his present 
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crusade against the Constitution, but it was more than doubtful 
whether many Ministerialists realised what they were doing. 


In reviewing recent attempts to promote the reform of the 
House of Lords, Lord Rosebery observed that Lord Newton 

alone had been “able to bring his movement to a 
- , successful issue. He at least succeeded in bringing 

ewton’s : ; ° 

Committee #bout the appointment of a Committee to consider 

the reforms that might be advantageous to this 
House, and so far he has gathered the only sheaf in this 
somewhat barren harvest.” This Committee had issued a 
detailed report before the present agitation began, though no 
action had been taken upon that report by the House of Lords 
because it was useless to act without the co-operation of the 
House of Commons, of which there was no hope under the 
present Government. At the same time we cannot help regret- 
ting that the reforming Peers did not follow up their wise 
and timely action on the Committee, by promulgating a plan 
for the reform of the House of Lords in the early part of last 
year founded on the Report of that Committee, which would 
have greatly strengthened the Constitutional cause at the 
last General Election. Unfortunately, the electorate never 
heard of the Committee, of which Lord Rosebery was Chairman, 
for the simple reason that no trouble was ever taken to 
bring its work before them, an omission now generally re- 
garded as a grave tactical blunder except by the politicians 
responsible for it, who have since learnt the value of 
initiative in politics as in war. Our readers had a special 
interest in the work of this Committee which was the fruit of a 
Bill which originally appeared in the shape of an article con- 
tributed by Lord Newton to the National Review (vide December 
1906). Lord Rosebery described the recent General Election as 
unique, in that it had disappointed every Party, but he was not 
sure “that it is not for the benefit of the country as a whole that 
that result was obtained.” There was, however, one out- 
standing fact which the Peers could not afford to overlook, 
namely, the return of a majority of a hundred and twenty-five to 
the House of Commons “violently and radically opposed to the 
existence, at any rate, of the prerogatives of this House.” But 
that majority required some analysis. It was mainly made up 
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of the Nationalists and the Labour Party—indeed, we may say 
it is entirely made up of these factions, without whom Ministers 
have no majority, hence their present paralysis and the general 
chaos. 


Tue Nationalists avowedly desired the abolition of the House 
of Lords as the last obstacle to Home Rule, and on its 
‘Bl removal they would presumably retire to Dublin 
‘‘ Bloody : ‘ as : 
Tyrants ” and take no further interest in British constitu 
tional arrangements. Therefore, the Nationalist 
section of the anti-Lords majority had merely a temporary 
object in view, and one to which the majority of the English 
people had repeatedly shown that they were diametrically opposed. 
The objects of the Labour Party in destroying the Upper House 
were not temporary but permanent, namely, the advancement 
of various sweeping schemes, ‘‘the nationalisation of this and the 
nationalisation of that,” for which at present the population of 
Great Britain had shown no marked desire, and therefore they 
also must be considered with some deductions as regards their 
operations against the House of Lords. There were other ele- 
ments in that hostile host which Lord Rosebery regarded more 
seriously, e.g. the Scotch, whose objections to an hereditary 
Upper House were unlikely to be ever removed. “Strangely 
enough, it is an hereditary objection to an hereditary principle; 
it is born in their bone and their blood and their flesh.” It was 
more than a century old. Mr. Gladstone had told the speaker 
that as a young man, at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
he had passed through Dundee, where he saw two placards 
which made his blood run cold. Lord Rosebery had forgotten 
one, “but I think I shall never forget the other, which ran as 
follows: ‘To Hell with the bloody Tyrants!’ And you, my 
Lords, or rather your predecessors, were the bloody tyrants. 
Very much the same sort of language is used now.” He could 
not help sometimes wishing that those who used it could be 
brought by excursion train to London, and invited to visit the 
House of Lords on an ordinary working day, “for anything less 
like a committee of bloody tyrants than the somewhat apathetic 
and sometimes somnolent, but always highly respectable body of 
men than those on these Benches, I cannot for the life of me con- 
ceive.” Still from Scotland and from the North of England there 
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was an objection which they could not modify nor break down as 
regards the hereditary constitution of the House of Lords. Surely 
Lord Rosebery overlooks the Budget and the sinister efforts of 
the twin Demagogues in inflaming class hatreds, and in inciting 
the ‘‘ have-nots” against the “‘ haves,” which were quite as potent 
as any prejudice against an hereditary Upper House—though 
far less potent than the Irish vote—in securing Radical victories 
north of the Humber. The delusion deliberately fostered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he was about to enrich the 
poor to the tune of eighteen millions completely hocussed many 
“hard-headed Yorkshiremen” and “level-headed Scotsmen,” 
though, happily, it did not deceive “the softies” of the South, 
who know their “ half-highwayman, half-mountebank,” to quote 
Lord Ribblesdale’s imperishable description of Mr. Lloyd George. 


LorD RoszBERY reminded his audience that the General Election 
had been followed by a very important event, namely the 
Ministeri declaration by the Government in the King’s 
inisterial _ 
Declarations Speech and elsewhere that Ministers were about to 
submit a plan, firstly to disable, and secondly to 
reconstitute the House of Lords. It was necessary to scru- 
tinise this policy, not that he had any desire to attack the 
Government, though any competent orator could make “‘a very 
rattling speech”’ against His Majesty’s Ministers at this moment, 
compounded of extracts from their utterances “and the windings 
of their policy, not without noticing in passing those financial 
measures of strategy which seem to the casual onlooker more 
subtle than beautiful.” But his object was not polemical, he 
merely wished to consider from a practical point of view the 
proposal of the Government as regards that House. From the 
King’s speech they had learnt 


Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient speed, to define the 
relations between the Houses of Parliament, so as to secure the undivided 
authority of the House of Commons over finance, and its predominance in legis- 
lation, These measures, in the opinion of my advisers, should provide that this 
House should be so constituted and empowered as to exercise impartially, in 
regard to proposed legislation, the functions of initiation, revision, and, subject 
to proper safeguards, of delay. 


Those words were sufficiently vague, but, as Lord Rosebery 
observed, through their lofty and somewhat foggy grammar a 
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distinct intention was perceptible—‘“‘the two parallel measures 
will be introduced into Parliament, cone for the limitation of the 
prerogatives of the House of Lords, and the other for its re- 
constitution on a different basis.” A week later the Prime 
Minister vouchsafed this very precise information (February 28): 


Subject, of course, always to unforeseen exigencies, we shall present our 
proposals with regard to the relations between the two Houses, and present 
them in the first instance, as I have already intimated, in the form of resolu- 
tions. Those resolutions will, I hope and believe, be both few and simple. 
They will affirm—I am speaking now in general terms—the necessity for ex- 
cluding the House of Lords altogether from the domain of finance. They will 
ask this House to declare that in the sphere of legislation the power of veto at 
present possessed by the House of Lords shall be so limited in its exercise as to 
secure the predominance of the deliberate and considered will of the House of 
Commons within the lifetime of a single Parliament—([to which has since been 
added the fact that Parliament is to be a shortened Parliament]. Further 
[continued the Prime Minister], it will be made plain that these constitutional 
changes are without prejudice to and contemplate in a subsequent year the 
substitution in our Second Chamber of a democratic for an hereditary basis, 


Mr. Asguiru’s declaration foreshadowed their old friend the 
Campbell-Bannerman Resolutions followed at some distant but 
unspecified date by a plan for reconstituting the 
House of Lords on a democratic basis. As Lord 
Rosebery impressively observed, “‘ That plan will 
not follow the passing of the Veto Resolutions by the House of 
Commons.” He was not thinking of the probable length of 
tenure of the present Government; his point was that when once 
they had passed their Resolutions they could never revive their 
plan. During the General Election it was true Sir Edward Grey 
had made strong declarations in favour of an efficient Second 
Chamber on an elected basis, but surely Sir Edward Grey and 
those who agreed with him must see “that all prospect of their 
pledges or declarations being carried out is absolutely removed 
by the declaration of the Prime Minister” of the 28th February. 
If the Veto and Reform proposals were not passed together they 
would never come to fruition. ‘‘I am perfectly certain that my 
Right Honourable friends, Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
and their colleagues, are speaking and acting in perfect good 
faith, but the sons of Zeruiah will be too hard for them.” We 
cannot help wishing that Lord Rosebery, or some other great 
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parliamentary pundit, would explain, for the benefit of un- 
sophisticated persons to whom the parliamentary code is entirely 
unintelligible, why it is deemed necessary, when convicting any 
group of politicians of any aggravated political outrage, to 
ostentatiously acquit them of any suspicion of bad faith. As 
Ministers only exist by bamboozling the public, why should it be 
assumed, unless politics be a mere pantomime, that Mr. Asquith 
and Co. are exclusively animated by a noble devotion to public 
duty and by a sensitive regard to the dictates of honour. 
Having paid the conventional tribute to his former colleagues on 
the Liberal League, Lord Rosebery proceeded to give them a 
piece of his mind, depicting the prospects of the Liberal Party 
under the programme foreshadowed by the Prime Minister. 
Imagine the Asquith Resolutions passed by both Houses of 
Parliament. Next year, or in some subsequent year, the Premier 
would presumably inform his Party: ‘“‘ Now we have carried our 
proposals for the abolition of the Veto, it is time for us to 
consider the reconstitution and reform of the House of Lords.” 
Would not his Party answer— 


We are very much obliged to you, we are exceedingly grateful, we recognise 
your good intentions, but we do not mean to have anything whatever to do with 
it. You have done all we wanted. You have deprived the House of Lords of 
all privileges, of all powers, of its Veto—as it is called, which is its right of 
concurrent legislation—you have absolutely deprived them of it in the course of 
a single and shortened Parliament ; what more do we want? You have brought 
the House of Lords to its marrow-bones, you have bled it to death, you have 
reduced it to a moribund condition. We rejoice, you can hear our Te Deum 
but do you think that we are such unutterable and doddering idiots as to restore 
what we have just been at so much pains to destroy ? 


Lor® RosEBERRY entertained the highest opinion of the good 
AS sense of the Radical Party in the House of Com- 
porting ‘ . : 

Illustration ™0n8, especially its extreme wing, and he was 

as certain as though he had heard the dialogue 
himself—supposing the Veto Resolutions of the Prime Minister 
were carried—that such would be the result of an interview 
between Mr. Asquith and his followers. They might indeed 
ask whether it would be worth while for the Prime Minister or 
for the Liberal Party, or for any one else, to set up the House 
ef Lords after they had destroyed all its powers. ‘Was there 
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ever, if I may use the adjective with all courtesy, so prepos- 
terous a proposal offered to either House of Parliament? I am 
induced for once to agree with the sons of Zeruiah.” There 
were only two choices before the Government: they could 
either reform the House of Lords and place it on what they 
regarded as a better and more democratic basis, or they could 
deprive it of all its powers and leave it unreformed. ‘But to 
combine the two proposals does seem to me one of the most 
remarkable instances of illogical proposition that has ever been 
submitted to the public.” When the House of Lords had been 
“annulled and shattered and bled to death,” it was then pro- 
posed in some leisure moment to revive it again as a common 
Aunt Sally. Or to take a sporting illustration, supposing any 
of them possessed a valuable horse: “according to the Govern- 
ment plan we ham-string it; we put an end to its power of 
motion, its power of volition, but at the same time we announce 
that next vear, or on some future occasion we propose to start 
it for the Derby.” 


Lorp RosrBEry referred to an “‘ ominous” word in the speech 
from the Throne and in the speech of the Prime Minister, namely, 
” the word “predominant,” in reference to the rela- 
Pre- ° ; 

dominant” ons between the two Houses of Parliament, 

which he believed was absolutely unknown to the 
British Constitution, as it obviously implied the establishment 
of an uncontrolled Single Chamber. Such “predominance” 
would be easily secured by the Campbell-Bannerman resolu- 
tion, under which a Bill that had been read three times in three 
successive years in the same House of Commons was, after a 
conference between the two Houses, to become law. In the 
picturesque language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Government could take such a Bill straight to the Throne without 
any interference from anybody—“ if that is not Single Chamber 
Government I don’t know what is.” In support of his interpre- 
tation of the Campbell-Bannerman policy Lord Rosebery cited 
no less an authority than Lord Marchamley, who, as Chief Whip, 
was principal strategist and conscience-keeper of the Liberal 
Party at the time the Bannerman Resolution was introduced, 
and, in a recent letter to the newspapers, had confessed: 
“‘ Although I was a member of the House of Commons at the 
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time, I never liked that resolution. It would practically abolish 
a Second Chamber government: it would decree the sole domi- 
nation of the House of Commons.” The public were now aware, 
therefore, that all the time this Resolution was being formulated 
by the Government and adopted amid “ the loud acclamations 
of the House of Commons, the Chief Whip nourishing, like 
Cleopatra, an asp at his vitals, had an uneasy conscience that 
what he was approving was in reality most deleterious, as it 
would establish Single Chamber government, which, of course, 
all history tells us is pestilential to the country which adopts it.” 
The speaker dealt at some length with Cromwell’s relations to 
the two Houses; his abortive attempt to govern with a Single 
Chamber, and his subsequent reconstitution of the Second 
Chamber, and the historic phrase of this great Republican— 
“the horridest arbitrariness that ever was known in the world.” 
“That is how he described government by Single Chamber, and 
that was what the Government are about to propose to us.” 


MinistERs were about to proclaim the complete domination of 
the House of Commons, and to place the existence of the House 
ewerne momentary mood of the House of Commons. That 
is some day they propose to establish a precarious, muzzled, 
impotent phantom of a Second Chamber.” They proposed to do 
s0, but Lord Rosebery claimed to have shown conclusively that 
they never would do so. But even if they did one difficulty con- 
fronted them; of whom would the reconstituted House of Lords 
consist? ‘ Whatself-respecting person would sit in this House who 
could sit in the most ordinary vestry in any country parish? Of 
whom would this House of puppets and cripples be composed ? ” 
Ministers should collect the waxworks from Madame Tussaud’s in 
the Painted Chamber dressed up in the robes which Peers were 
habitually supposed to wear, or if they wanted some more 
articulate body “they might easily get a division of the 
‘A’ Police, or a couple of well-drilled companies of Guards, and 
they would fulfil all the functions that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment required for a Second Chamber.” Lord Rosebery recog- 
nised the superior statesmanship of the Labour Party in frankly 
demanding the abolition of the House of Lords, to the pitiful 
poliey of his Majesty’s Ministers in creating a sham Second 


of Lords “at the hazard of the whim of the. 
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Chamber. ‘ With a Single Chamber people at least know where 
they are; they know whom they are voting for. They know 
where to place responsibility of Acts and of Law. Buta Second 
Chamber that is but a sham of a Second Chamber, that will be 
without a shadow of responsibility and power, that is to act asa 
whipping-boy where necessary for the failures of the House of 
Commons, is a dangerous and a futile hypocrisy.” The speaker 
carried his entire audience with him in declaring that “‘ the worst 
thing you can do with an ancient and illustrious House like this 
is first to degrade and disable it, and then to try and keep it in 
apparent existence for the purpose of deception.” He confidently 
prophesied that should Ministers carry their measure and “substi- 
tute a house of ghosts and phantoms for the House of Lords, 
there would very soon be a very violent reaction and a loud and 
almost universal demand from the country for the establishment 
of a stronger Second Chamber than exists at present.” There 
was much force in Mr. Balfour’s suggestion that the considerable 
interval between disabling the House of Lords and reconstructing 
a Second Chamber, would probably be devoted to carrying Home 
Rule. 


ANOTHER noteworthy point was the facility with which great 
revolutions could be carried by small and determined majorities ; 
for example, the execution of Charles I. was, on 
the testimony of all competent historians, only 
desired by a small minority of the British people. 
The French Revolution was equally the handiwork of a few. In 
a fine passage Lord Rosebery discussed the relations between the 
House of Lords and the Empire, pointing out that in making 
great changes we could not nowadays afford to ignore the views 
of the great oversea dominions, and the policy of his Majesty’s 
Ministers of first emasculating and then abolishing the House of 
Lords coupled with a nebulous promise that upon some future 
occasion a Second Chamber would be created was calculated to 
diminish the confidence of the Empire in the political sagacity of 
the Mother Country. ‘‘A Single Chamber which is liable to 
every form of impulse, which is liable to every gust of popular 
enthusiasm, is a singularly strange centre for a disseminated 
Empire like ours.” Our strength as the centre did not lie in 
forcing the pace for the Dominions, but in moderating, sobering, 
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and guidingthem. ‘And so careful have we been that not merely 
should they be moderated, sobered, and guided from the centre, 
that wherever we have granted a Constitution toa self-governing 
Colony we have taken the greatest pains to plant side by side 
with an Elective Chamber at least an equally strong and efficient 
Second Chamber.” The bewildered Dominions might be inclined 
to ask: ‘‘ Are these Second Chambers for external application 
only? Are they of no use to the Mother Country which insisted 
on our receiving them, sometimes very unwillingly ? And are 
we now to be told—these great self-governing communities will 
say—this is all very well for you; but we, the heart, the parent, 
and the mainspring of the Empire, are going to be satisfied with 
a rump of a Senate or no Senate at all?’ Lord Rosebery fortified 
his criticism by effective reference to the Canadian, the Aus- 
tralian, and the still more recent South African Constitution, 
for which the present Government were themselves responsible, 
caustically suggesting that the Colonial Secretary (Lord Crewe) 
might find himself constrained to write the following despatch to 
South Africa : 


last year we concurred with you in producing a Constitution for you with 
two Chambers, a lower Chamber, as it used to be called, and a Senate with 
financial control and the power of rejecting, but not amending, Morey Bills. 
We took it to our Sovereign for his signature and approval, and we obtained 
that signature and approval. Now I regret to inform you that we are about to 
submit to the signature and approval of our Sovereign regulations doing away 
with all the powers of the Second Chamber in this country, and reducing it to 
a nullity. You will understand in South Africa why this is done without any 
unnecessary explanations from me. 


His idea of procedure was to frame general resolutions on which 
some future Government might propound a measure of reform 
Princi and he trusted the House would consider in Com- 
nciples ; ‘ta : ° 

of Reform ‘Mittee the preliminary resolutions he had laid on 

_ the table of which the first two would be practically 
unopposed, and though the third was admittedly more conten- 
tious, the Committee, of which he had been Chairman, consisting 
of twenty-five Members, i.e. three Liberals, two Independents, 
and nineteen Unionists—the Government having rigorously boy- 
cotted their proceedings—had spontaneously and unanimously 
reported in favour of it. Lord Rosebery reminded the House 
that the hereditary principle was of comparatively modern 
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origin, as previous to the Reformation the majority of Peers had 
sat by personal and life tenure, and not by hereditary right; 
and the House of Lords had undoubtedly been weakened by 
the copious creation of modern hereditary peerages: “A ferti- 
lising stream like the Nile flows annually, almost weekly, into 
this House, but, unlike the Nile, it does not retire.” The present 
Government had created nearly forty peerages—three in the last 
fortnight—t.e. about ten per annum, ‘“‘a surprising number 
considering the extreme distaste which the Liberal Party express 
of any contact with the House of Lords.” And if they might 
believe outside rumours, the number was about to be substan- 
tially increased “almost to the extent of the guarantees that are 
to be demanded. . . I think I may say on the broad grounds 
which I have stated, without going into any that are more invidious, 
the hereditary principle is a source of weakness and not a source 
of strength to this House, strength being what we want.” 
The second principle after the reduction of the hereditary 
element, which was vital to any serious reform of the House 
of Lords, was the introduction of an elective element. “TI 
venture to think that nothing but the elective principle will give 
new life and strength to this Second Chamber. Nothing else will 
give you that contact with national life and national opinion 
which is necessary for the strength of any Chamber exercising 
the functions with which we are endowed. The hereditary 
principle has not given and cannot give us that strength.” Nor 
would the addition of life peers. He did not propose popular 
election which would merely provide ‘“‘a feeble understudy of 
the House of Commons” and “multiply all the horrors of a 
General Election . . . . if by any action direct or indirect of 
this House we should put another General Election on the 
national programme, it would be, I think, imputed to us as a 
crime.” Finally he appealed to the Lords to grasp the 
opportunity of rendering their country greater service than 
had fallen to any body of men since the Barons wrested the 
liberties of England from King John at Runnymede. 


You, like them, may rescue the nation from an impending despotism, not 
the despotism of a King, but the even more formidable despotism of a single and 
irresponsible Chamber. You have to preserve and to vindicate the balance of 
our ancient Constitution. You have to protect the nation from the legislation 
of impulse and of passion and of excess. You have to guard the rights of 
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minorities from the tyranny of the majority. You can do all this by surrender- 
ing privileges which day by day are growing less valuable, which act as a 
barrier between you and the rest of the nation; and, having made that con- 
cession, by forming ungrudgingly and unselfishly, in a large and generous 
spirit, a reformed House of Lords which shall claim and deserve the confidence 
of the country. The Government will soon go to the country with its plan. 
Let us, too, go with ours. Let us, in our turn, appeal to that supreme tribunal 
—for, after all, in the long run, in the last resort, it is the nation that must 
judge—not the High Court of Parliament, not the House of Lords, or even the 
House of Commons. Demonstrate to your countrymen that the plan of the 
Government is a single-Chamber plan and spells disaster to the nation, and 
offer your alternative plan, which you may truly say is offered in the interests 
of the nation and not of a party or of yourselves. 


What was the alternative? Why to cling with feeble grasp to 
unpopular privileges, to powers verging on the obsolete, shrinking 
and shrinking until at last under the unsparing hands of the 
supporters of Single Chamber Government ‘“‘there may arise a 
demand for your own extinction, or the Second Chamber the 
ancient House of Lords may be found waiting in decrepitude for 
its doom . . .” 


”? 


The words “too late” are written across the history of every national catas- 
trophe. These words will not be written here. I am confident of the wisdom 
and patriotism of this House; so confident that I am convinced that they will 
rise to the heights of this great occasion and vindicate the balance of the Con- 
stitution. You will, my lords, if I am not greatly mistaken, save the Consti- 
tution by maintaining the guarantees that that Constitution demands ; you will 
save the future of your country, for nothing less than the future of your 
country is involved; and for yourselves you will earn the imperishable honour 
and imperishable gratitude not merely of the nation now, but of generations 
yet unborn so long as the history of the country survives. 


We offer no apology for dealing thus copiously with Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, which was not only equally striking both in 
“Death substance and in form, covering as it did practically 
and 

Damnation ”’ the whole ground of controversy, but also because 

it was more than a speech. It is an event, opening 
@ new chapter in British constitutional history. By taking the 
initiative, the Liberal ex-Prime Minister secured for the party of 
Reform an immeasurable advantage over the party of Revolution, 
the influence of which upon the anarchists in power and upon the 
anarchist press was instantaneous, The Westminster Gazette, 
which devotes one evening to announcing what Ministers ought 
to do and wish to do, and the next to explaining why 
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they don’t and can’t do it—could not conceal its chagrin at 
its former hero’s irresistible indictment of the unspeakable 
policy of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, and ultimately issued 
an infantile appeal to Lord Rosebery, who has for many months 
been the butt for the sneers and jeers of the Radical Press, to 
‘reconsider himself before he settles down into the politics of 
autumn.” Those organs which cultivate charity on a little 
cocoa indulged in their usual bluster and whining, the climax 
being reached when the principal broadsheet of the Cadburys 
fatuously suggested that there should be a concordat between 
Government and Opposition not to contest seats at the next 
General Election where either side had secured a majority of 1500 
at the last General Election. This hardly looks like ‘ sweeping 
the country.” Indeed, our opponents are in a melancholy state 
of pulp, faced as they are, whichever way they turn, by another 
colossal loss of seats. The Unionist Party can only lose the 
game by wantonly throwing away the wonderful cards which 
fate and folly have put in their hands. There could be no more 
conclusive evidence of the lost moral of Ministers and Ministerial- 
ists, than the stupefying speech of Sir Edward Grey in the 
City (at a banquet held to celebrate the “moral victory” 
of Sir Hugh Bell) threatening his Party with “death and 
damnation”’ (what would not the cocoa chorus have said had 
Lord Milner used such language?) unless they simultaneously 
deprived the House of Lords of all powers, abolished it, and 
replaced it by another House of Commons. Never has such a 
senseless suggestion proceeded from the brain of a sensible man, 
but the public have long learnt to distinguish between Sir Edward 
Grey abroad and Sir Edward Grey at home. Those who have 
supported his foreign policy for the sake of continuity regret his 
every excursion into domestic politics, in which he reveals 
precisely the opposite qualities to those desirable in a Foreign 
Minister. 


MEANWHILE other Ministers proposed other silly solutions—the 
Cabinet being in a state of weltering chaos—while Ministers elect 
fell back on our old friend the Referendum as 
A Blot on . ‘ aie — 
the Peerage possibly offering Radicalism an escape from suicide. 
The Reform debate in the Lords dominated the 
politics of the month, and showed for the hundredth time the 
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infinite political superiority of the Upper House over the Lower 
House. The present House of Commons is an incalculable 
advance on its poisonous predecessor, but its warmest admirers 
would hardly expect it to maintain for a week a debate on 
anything like the level of that initiated by Lord Rosebery 
“across the corridor,” where those speak who have something 
to say and who know how to say it—almost the only real 
duffers being Radical Mandarins, who, with the exception of 
Lords Loreburn and Morley, are positively painful to listen to, 
though Lord Carrington’s unconscious humour occasionally pro- 
vokes merriment. But Lord Crewe! In fact, the Radicals 
generally make such a poor show, that if our Parliamentarians 
were less hidebound they would adopt the sensible French system 
under which Ministers speak in both Houses. The recent debate 
covered the whole area of controversy—save one conspicuous 
spot perhaps, a somewhat delicate question for Peers to discuss, 
though it looms large in the public mind and has exercised 
considerable influence in prejudicing the public against the House 
of Lords. Lord Rosebery dimly hinted at itin a phrase italicised 
on & previous page, when he spoke of invidious aspects of modern 
hereditary peerages. The House of Lords has suffered seriously 
in popular esteem by the profligate creation of peerages since 
1832, which has completely swamped an ancient historic assembly, 
and raised its number to the gigantic figure of over 600, and if 
we may speak plainly—encouraged by Sir Edward Grey’s 
example—we must say that this wholesale manufacture of Peers 
is responsible for the introduction into the Upper House of some 
of the most blatant bounders on the planet, whose promotion is 
only intelligible on the sordid assumption that they have been 
munificent contributors to their respective Party war-chests. 


Ws cannot epitomise the great debate, excellent as it was from 
every point of view except that of His Majesty’s Ministers, who 
L night after night were pounded and pulverised 
ord ° , ‘ 

Morley’s without being able to make any serious retort 
Revelation beyond the perpetual reiteration of their peren- 

nial grievance that the House of Lords is not 
composed of Radicals. Lord Morley’s reply to his former Chief, 
Lord Rosebery, revealed the startling nakedness of the land, 
but incidentally he made one interesting disclosure showing 
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how hopelessly insoluble is the House of Lords question for 
any Radical Government. Lord Morley reminded Lord Rosebery 
that in 1894, during the latter’s Premiership, a Cabinet Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider the whole question of 
the House of Lords; that after the Committee had sat for a 
considerable time and was asked how it was getting on, the 
answer was that “though they had had considerable deliber- 
ation and frequent meetings, they had not yet settled the 
question whether they wanted to make this House stronger or 
weaker.” The House of Lords rarely indulges in loud laughter, 
and Lord Morley may be congratulated on having excited one of 
the loudest laughs ever heard in that decorous Chamber. This 
sentence contains the whole dilemma of the Liberal Party from 
the days of the Committee of 1894 down to the glut of Cabinet 
Councils at the opening of this Session, and the conundrum is no 
nearer solution to-day than twenty years ago, because whatever 
outward harmony may be presented to the public gaze, there 
remain fundamental and irreconcilable divergences of opinion 
between those of his Majesty’s Ministers who want a weaker 
House of Lords and those who want a serious Second Chamber, 
though we shall be safe in predicting on their previous record 
that at every crisis the Moderates will scuttle, if only from mere 
force of habit, leaving the policy to be dictated by Mr. Keir 
Hardie and Mr. Redmond. With the usual moaning and groan- 
ing the so-called Liberal Imperialists whose Liberalism is dis- 
trusted by all Liberals and whose Imperialism is suspect to all 
Imperialists, will sacrifice their convictions and subordinate 
national interests to Party exigencies. 


THE debate was of the utmost value in convincing the country 
of the general and genuine feeling in favour of reform pervading 
the Peerage. Lord Onslow, a man of great ex- 
perience and capacity, Lord Northcote, fresh from 
sympathetic contact with one of the most advanced 
democracies under the British flag, Lord Dunmore, who did excel- 
lent work in the Peers’ platform campaign, Lord Fortescue, a re- 
former of twenty-five years’ standing, all heartily supported Lord 
Rosebery’s motion; while Lord Ribblesdale, that rara avis an 
independent Liberal, declared that “the House of Lords to a 
very considerable extent did understand the character—not 
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pethaps of a Radical House of Commons, but of the Commons of 
England.’ Lord Cawdor, representing the Front Opposition 
Bench, gave a general blessing to the proposals, after which 
Lord Carrington repeated in Carringtonese what Lord Morley had 
already said in intellectual English, artlessly expressing his dread 
of this “‘ very contentious plan ”—an entertaining comment from 
a colleague of Mr. Lloyd George. The gist of this speech, as of 
every Ministerial utterance, was that the Government were hostile 
to any and every reform of the House of Lords which would rob 
Radicals of an invaluable grievance. The second day’s debate 
was opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a powerful 
speech, deploring the action of the Government in inviting one 
House of Parliament to cripple the other, though he was fear- 
lessly in favour of ajl reasonable reform, and warmly supported 
Lord Rosebery’s motion, which was also supported by Lord 
Salisbury in a moderate and cogent speech emphasising the 
deterioration of the House of Commons which comes off much 
too cheaply in all these controversies. Its arrogance is a con- 
stant affront to the nation and when Mr. Churchill announces 
that his Party “stands for the supremacy of the House of 
Commons” we would not have the issue otherwise stated. The 
Unionist Party stands for the supremacy of the Nation—of which 


the House of Commons is the servant—and only asks that the 


graver political questions, as for instance the Budget, should be 
submitted to the electors, the justice of this demand being 
abundantly vindicated by the fact that the present House of 
Commons is so hostile to the Budget that the Government have 


been obliged to bury it and the date of its resurrection remains 
doubtful. 


Lorp Newron contributed a characteristically shrewd and 
entertaining speech. The Government contemplated turning 
Lo _ the House of Lords into an elaborate sham—‘“a 
rd New- ‘ ; . 

ton’s Speech hybrid between a registry office and a debating 

society, and a place which would fulfil the double 
function of serving as a reward to deserving members of the 
Liberal Party and at the same time of offering a horrible 
object-lesson to the electorate.” Ministerial policy was less 
fatuous than it seemed as an unreformed House of Lords was a 
perfectly invaluable asset. 
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Let them consider the advantages it offered from a tactical and wire-pulling 
point of view, which was, of course, the only point of view from which the 
Government would regard it. It enabled the moderate men of the Liberal 
party, and even now there were some moderate men in the Party, to vote 
steadily for measures in another place because they were convinced that they 
would be rejected in that House. It had provided an excellent excuse for not 
dealing with questions which were highly favoured by the Party but were not 
so popular in the country. The majority of people had at length realised the 
somewhat important fact that the Liberal party and the people of this country 
were no longer the same thing. A third advantage was that if by any chance 
a member of that House showed himself to be an undesirable kind of person it 
enabled Radical orators to maintain that the whole of the House of Lords con- 
sisted of persons of that description. Lastly, it had been the means of rewarding 
estimable gentlemen for valuable and substantial services to the Liberal cause. 
The bestowal of a peerage upon a deserving Liberal gentleman always seemed 
to him to be accompanied by a phenomenon which was not observed in connec- 
tion with other forms of dispensation of honours. It was a sort of double- 
edged business. On the one hand, they conferred a form of honour on a man, 
and on the other exacted a substantial sacrifice from him in introducing him 
to an Assembly which he had been abusing during the whole course of his 
previous years. There was a certain amount of martyrdom involved, and the 
curious thing was that there appeared to be a large number of public-spirited 
Liberal gentlemen ready to undergo this particular form of martyrdom of which 
the coronet was not an inappropriate symbol. 


Lord Newton paid a tribute to the disinterestedness of the 
average Peer, which has often struck outsiders. It was not their 
fault if they were too numerous, but the fault of successive 
Governments in multiplying peerages. 


As to the other so-called fault that they were too Conservative, that was 
the greatest possible tribute to the honesty of that Assembly, because of all 
temptations which beset the politician by far the strongest was that to join the 
party of noble Lords opposite. It was the one profession in the world where 
greatness was deliberately thrust upon them, and they could hardly avoid it 
however hard they might try. Noble Lords opposite rose almost automatically 
to dizzy heights of grandeur, and they were invested at the same time—by the 
Liberal Press only, he must admit—with all the attributes of genius and the 
graces of oratory, whilst they who languished on the back benches on that side 
were represented as a mass of inarticulate yokels, probably with vicious instincts 
into the bargain. Not only did noble Lords opposite enjoy these advantages in 
the present, but they were guaranteed to them in the future, because, under 
every scheme he had seen put forward to reform that House, the future 
existence of those noble Lords was most carefully provided for. In spite of 
this an unjust world refused to recognise the rugged honesty of the great 
majority of that House. 


Lord Newten ended his racy speech by expressing his entire 
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agreement with Lord Rosebery’s resolutions. He regarded the 
present state of things as indefensible in theory, unjustifiable in 
principle, and, therefore, untenable in practice. 


The time had come when they must show that they were prepared to 
make a substantial sacrifice. Hitherto they had not been called upon to 
sacrifice much beyond their convictions, but now they were called upon to 
sacrifice their privileges, and as far as he was concerned one of the privileges 
he valued most highly had been already taken away from him, because Peers 
no longer enjoyed immunity from taking part in contested elections. If the 
proposed change took place this House would certainly be a much less agreeable 
place. It would probably be filled by a large number of assertive and self- 
satisfied persons who would completely alter the tone of this Assembly, and he 
greatly doubted whether its real efficiency would be much improved. He 
entertained a very strong suspicion, amounting almost to certainty, that the 
decisions of a reformed House of Lords would be precisely the decisions that 
were arrived at in the present day. 


The Duke of Northumberland called attention to one great dis- 
advantage they laboured under, namely, the popular idea that 
the House sitting as a branch of the Legislature, and the House 
sitting as a Court of Law, were one and the same assembly. 
Consequently the House of Lords, was credited with the decisions 
in the Taff Vale and the Free Church of Scotland cases, and also, 
we may add, inthe recent case depriving Trade Unions of the right 
of enforcing a compulsory levy on their members for Parliamentary 
purposes. The Court in this latter case was, unfortunately, 
presided over by Lord Halsbury, as, for one reason or another, 
the Lord Chancellor stood down, and this decision was used at the 
last Election to poison the whole Trade Union vote against the 
Unionist Party because it was represented as the handiwork of 
a Tory Lord Chancellor. Among many reforms needed at the 
present time is the complete separation of the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords from its legislative functions. But how 
can this be effected, so long as the Lord Chancellor presides 
over the legislature and the Judiciary, is a Member of the Cabinet 
of the day and, as such, is expected to take his part in con- 
troversial politics? We feel sure that our Olympians have no 
idea of the immense injury which has accrued to the Unionist 
Party at the last two elections from this most unfortunate 
arrangement, of which we have never heard any serious defence, 
and which to unsophisticated outsiders would appear to be a 
violation of the whole spirit of our institutions. 
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Tae third day’s debate (March 16) was opened by a very fine 
Speech from Lord Curzon, which should be read in full. To 

those who sneered at the “ transformation scene” 
y Which had taken place since November, when the 

Lords deemed themselves competent to reject the 
Budget, whereas now they were putting their house in order, he 
was able to point out that for twenty years he had been a 
reformer of the hereditary branch of the Legislature, and had 
constantly spoken on the question in the House of Commons, 
and he sincerely regretted that never had the reformers received 
the least encouragement from the Radical Party. Many Peers 
had taken part in the General Election with much advantage 
and pleasure to themselves, and not altogether without satis- 
faction to the people. Anyhow, the other House appeared to 
have been so much impressed with the propriety of their pro- 
ceedings that their opening act of the Session was to extend the 
period of the Lords’ activity for the future right up to the day 
of the poll, a highly advantageous change for the House of Lords, 
as it would put an end to the childish nonsense as to “the 
alleged difference between the Peers and the people, the assumed 
distinction between the classes and the masses,” and the time 
would come “ when that unthinking act of the House of Commons 
will be regarded as a striking incident in the history of the 
British aristocracy, and as having started them on a career of 
fresh contact and fresh influence with the people.” What had 
been their electioneering experience? In the first place, they 
had found the keenest interest to hear the House of Lords 
question discussed, and a perfectly good-humoured and truly 
British desire to hear the case of the Peers stated by Peers. 
Secondly, so far as he could judge, there did not appear to be 
any resentment at their reference of the Budget to the people. 
On the contrary, the result showed that they had correctly 
gauged public opinion, as a majority had been returned believed 
to be hostile to that measure. Thirdly, the country as a whole 
was absolutely resolved upon having somes kind of Second 
Chamber, and it clearly desired a reasonably efficient and strong 
Second Chamber, not sufficiently strong to over-ride and over-awe 
the House of Commons, but strong enough to be courageous and 
independent, and able to discharge with efficiency its functions 
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as a revising and suspensory Chamber, and representative of 
those sides of the national character, aspects of public feeling, 
and departments of public activity which in the nature of 
the case could not be properly represented in the House of 
Commons. Still, the House of Lords had certain faults and 
blemishes; it was inconveniently large—in fact, the largest 
Senate in the world—and contained a considerable number of 
peers who might be relieved of their legislative duties. There 
was also widespread regret that no machinery had ever been 
devised by which the Liberal Party, when in a great majority 
in the House of Commons, could be adequately represented in 
the House of Lords. They would all welcome a plentiful in- 
fusion of new blood on the other side, and rejoiced that the 
stream continued to pour in with undiminished force. But how 
is that stream composed? Among recent peers we note the name 
of Mr. Ivor Guest. What service has this gentleman ever ren- 
dered to the public beyond being the eldest son of his father and 
a first cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill? Of the many foolish 
actions of the present Government none are more fatuous than 
the summoning of Mr. Herbert Gladstone—another son of his 
father—and this cousin of Mr. Churchill’s to the Upper House. 
There is, indeed, considerable anxiety over this Guest peerage, as 
it is believed that having failed in his desperate efforts to secure 
the Viceroyalty of India for himself, the self-seeking demagogue 


at the Home Office is intriguing to get the position for an incom- 
petent relative. 


Lorp Curzon reminded the House of Lords that it was less 
hereditary than was generally believed, containing as it did 
The twenty-six Bishops, six Law Lords, and sixteen 
Hereditar Scottish and twenty-eight Irish Peers, who came 
Principle by right of election, and no less than eighty new crea- 

tions, making a grand total of one hundred and fifty, 
or one quarter of the whole House. If the hereditary principle were 
generally unpopular, the last person whom a popular constituency 
would elect would be the eldest son of a peer. “Ifa peeris absurd as 
a legislator in this House, his son ought to be equally absurd as a 
legislator in the other House while his father is still alive.’ In 
the recent election thirty-six eldest sons stood for the House of 
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Commons, of whom no fewor than twenty-four were elected, 
twenty-two belonging to the Party commonly described as here- 
ditarily opposed to the people. In any scheme of reform the 
hereditary Peers should, either by process of election or selection, 
or otherwise, retain “a considerable, although not necessarily a 
preponderating, share in the composition of this House.” Lord 
Curzon was eloquent on their relations with the oversea 
Dominions, which, however democratic in sentiment, had no 
inherent dislike to an aristocratic Second Chamber, and if 
they found one composed exclusively of Dukes more sym- 
pathetic with the Empire, they would vote for a Second 
Chamber of Dukes. ‘‘ Anyway I am quite certain they would 
sooner have a Second Chamber of Dukes than a first Chamber 
of Demagogues.” Again,if the potentates of Asia or the princes 
of India were asked which House they regarded with greater 
respect and greater sympathy he doubted whether they would 
answer “the House that sits across the way,” whereas the House 
of Lords was regarded throughout India with enormous venera- 
tion and respect, largely due to the fact that its composition 
rested on the basis familiar to every stratum of Indian society, 
and they must be careful in their reforms not to impair senti- 
ments which were essential, not merely to the Constitution, but 
also to the maintenance of the Empire. 


As regards positive proposals Lord Curzon recommended a free 
use of life peerages by the Prime Minister of the day. Fora 
a purely elective Second Chamber he had no sym- 

pathy whatever. ‘“ We do not want two parlia- 

mentary kings of Brentford in this country.” 
But though election was the worst of all suggestions as the 
exclusive basis for a Second Chamber, it was worth considering 
as the partial basis of a reformed House of Lords because it 
would bring it into closer contact with the life, aspirations and 
needs of the democracy at large under Lord Rosebery’s sugges- 
tion to group together County Councils and County Borough 
Councils. This was not the time to consider details, but the prin- 
ciple should be borne in mind, and the debate had clearly shown 
sincere desire to subordinate private interests to the public good, 
and a willingness to surrender privileges which could no longer be 
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properly defended or beneficially maintained. There was, however, 
another side to the account—the Lords stood to gain at least as 
much as they would lose from Reform. At present a British 
peer was compelled to bea member of the House of Lords whether 
he liked it or not, and was turned out of the House of Commons 
on succeeding to a peerage. Then again, an Irish peer, if not 
elected as a representative peer, could only enter Parliamentary 
life via a British constituency, being debarred from standing for 
an Irish constituency. Sixty Irish peers occupied that position. 
A Scotch peer was in a worse plight, as, unless elected as a 
representative peer he could not get into Parliament at all. 
“He is a sort of pariah dog in the Constitution and cannot any- 
where find a parliamentary kennel in which to lay his head.” 
All such disabilities would necessarily be swept away by any 
scheme of reform and a peer might hope for election as a repre- 
sentative peer, or he might be nominated as a peer by the Prime 
Minister, or he might stand as a peer for one of the larger 
constituencies; while, if all these avenues were closed to himand 
he still desired to enter public life, there remained the House of 
Commons. Therefore, if much was taken away, much might 
conceivably be added, and, in the speaker’s opinion, “‘if your 
Lordships are willing to accept these sacrifices, what you surrender 
with one hand you will win back with the other.” 


Lorp Curzon was followed by Lord Burghelere, one of the very 
few Radical Peers who made a useful contribution to the debate. 
He recognised that the question of Reforming the 
Lord eee 
Cromer’s House of Lords had been gradually ripening in the 
Speech popular mind and it was now time for the peers to 
offer a definite opinion and arrive at a final decision. 
He warmly supported Lord Rosebery’s proposals, insisting that the 
Veto was essential to the efficiency of any Second Chamber, for if 
the House of Lords were deprived of its power of Veto in regard to 
general legislation “it would be reduced to a lower level than 
that of any Senate in the world.” Lord Cromer strongly 
supported Lord Rosebery, emphasising the fact which had to 
Some extent been overlooked that the essential point of the 
discussion was that the powers of the House of Lords should 


remain intact. Compared to its powers its composition was 
VOL. LY 14 
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a secondary question. He declined to make any distinction 
between general powers and financial powers. Too much import- 
ance had been attached to some technical definition of what was 
called “tacking,” as it was impossible to construct any guaran- 
tees against “tacking,” “and if they got guarantees on paper he 
was convinced that they would be perfectly illusory in practice.” 
Within the four corners of a strictly financial bill which could 
not ex-hypothesi be interfered with by the House of Lords, it 
would be perfectly possible to destroy almost every existing 
institution in the country. What was to prevent a Socialist 
House of Commons from destroying private property by placing 
an income tax of 20s. in the £ on every man who had over £500 
a year; that would be a purely financial measure which would 
not come under any definition of “tacking.”” Compromise was 
like balm in Gilead to the moderate man, but on this point no 
compromise was possible as the divergence between them was too 
great, and the nation alone could decide, and until it had decided 
“‘they would resist any attempt to diminish the financial powers 
now possessed by the House of Lords, quite as stoutly as they 
would resist any proposal to diminish their control ‘over general 
legislation. The views he generally heard on the subject of the 
House of Lords might be thus crystallised: ‘Above all things 
maintain your powers intact; that is what we care most about; 
as regards composition diminish your numbers but do not on 
any account abolish the hereditary principle, supplement it by 
the introduction of an outside element and as regards those 


hereditary peers who remain, adopt some reasonable method 
of selection.’ ” 


Lorp Hatssory constituted himself the mouthpiece of the so- 
called “backwoodsmen,” declaring that in voting for Lord 
’ Rosebery’s resolutions, he was not committing 
“Swan 80n8 himself t f them; th il 
ot Deak. imself to any one of them; they were all more 
woodsmen’’ © less mischievous, and the third, which was the 
foundation of them, was the most mischievous ot 
all. Lord Halsbury’s speech was popular with a considerable 
section of the House, but it was even more popular in the 
Radical Press where the Tory Lord Chancellor was for the first 
time in his life lauded sky-high for his great political virtues, and 
it was ardently hoped that he might succeed in carrying the 
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general body of peers against the Party of Reform for the 
reason revealed over and over again, namely that an unreformed 
House of Lords is a priceless asset to the party of destruction, 
whereas the policy advocated by almost all the men of 
authority in the House is regarded as disastrous to the 
revolutionaries. Lord Willoughby de Broke greatly distin- 
guished himself in a brilliant speech, which he wittily described 
as ‘‘ The swan-song of a backwoodsman,” pertinently inquiring 
whether a reformed House of Lords would be able to reject 
such a Budget as that of last year? Mr. Balfour had lately in- 
formed the City “that never has it (the House of Lords) held 
more men of great experience, of more knowledge of great affairs, 
of great public spirit ’—that made them swell with pride, and 
moreover it happened to be absolutely true. Were they, when this 
campaign was only just concluded, to go and tell the people that, 
after all, the rejection of the Budget by an hereditary house was 
only a tour de force, and that they really had no right to do what 
they had done? Lord Stradbroke declared that the debate 
had shown that the House of Lords was a progressive body. 
Lord Ampthill spoke ably for reform, complaining of the manner 
in which the Reformers had been met by the Radical Party 
from Lord Crewe down to Lord Sheffield, who had merely 
indulged in Party diatribes and denunciations of the arrogant 
pretensions of the Peers. Lord Camperdown, an acknowledged 
authority on all parliamentary questions cordially supported 
Lord Rosebery, while Lord Ellenborough put in a strong plea 
for the Referendum as offering a solution of their difficulties. 


Lorp Lanspowng, as Leader of the Opposition and the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the “ backwoodsmen,” played his deli- 
L cate réle with skill. Any changes which might take 
ord Lans- , ° . 

downe ang Place should keep well on the right side of the line 
Wietinws dividing reform from revolution. ‘I hope that, 

if I may use a homely simile, we shall regard 
the present House of Lords as a going concern possessing 
® very considerable goodwill, which ought not lightly to be 
sacrificed or thrown aside.” What they required was a simple 
scheme readily understood by the people of this country, and 
he greatly distrusted many proposals which had been made 
for collecting in that Chamber a number of interesting and 
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conspicuous personalities taken either from public bodies or 
from the arts and sciences, or from different religious denomina- 
tions. As regards membership by qualification there were 
considerable difficulties as the Committee had found when ex- 
amining this question, but the most difficult point of all concerned 
the best manner of reinforcing the House from outside. He was 
fully convinced “that unless some proposal of this kind finds a 
place in our scheme of reform, itis really not much use to continue 
the discussion of the matter.”” He was sceptical of introducing 
anelective element and would prefer to suspend his judgment on 
this point. He felt more in favour of life Peerages, and the special 
creation of Peers of Parliament. He concluded by reviewing 
the lamentable record of the Government on this question. 
At one time there were the proposals of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to deprive the House of Lords of all power except 
perhaps that of delaying the passage of a dangerous measure 
for a few months, upon which was super-added the proposal 
to deprive them of all power of dealing with financial measures. 
Then came a change, as Ministers learnt from the election, 
that for platform purposes nothing was more valuable than 
denunciation of the peers and of the hereditary principle, and 
it had been borne in upon them that there was something 
almost grotesque in using such language on the platform and in 
refusing to touch the hereditary principle when they came back 
to Parliament. Hence the proposal embodied in the speech from 
the Throne, under which Ministers pledged themselves to deal 
both with the powers and with the composition of the House 
of Lords. But before the ink was dry on the Royal Speech 
the proposal to reconstitute that House had been aban- 
doned, and they were face to face with the original policy of 
dealing with the Veto alone. Amidst all this turning and 
dodging no one quite knew what the position was except 
that Ministers were about to ask them to concur in proposals 
for setting up what was virtually Single Chamber Govern- 
ment. It is almost unfair, even if we had the necessary 
space, to deal with the speech in which Lord Crewe, the titular 
Leader of the House, wound up this memorable debate. He has 
received his reward in the shape of the extravagant encomiums 
of the Radical newspapers, some of which, as our readers are 
aware, have passed under the control of the Monds and the 
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Brunners, while others derive their inspiration from cocoa. He 
must be content with these panegyrics because a more pitiable 
speech has never been delivered by a so-called responsible 
statesman on a great occasion. It was a humdrum partisan 
performance of the narrowest and most contemptible kind, 
even though couched in educated English. From whatever 
point he started he always returned to the stock grievance that 
the House of Lords contains so few admirers of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, 


Bur the one thing that he, like the rest of his colleagues, was 
determined not to do was to take any steps that would redress 
the balance or strengthen the Second Chamber, 


or 1, because, in spite of lip-service to the bi-Cameral 
‘camne system, the present Cabinet have gone over, bag 


and baggage, under the pressure of the Nationalists, 
the Labour Party and their own “wild men” to Single Chamber 
Government, and henceforward they intend to devote their entire 
energies to the establishment in this country of a system 
rejected by every serious community in the world. Lord Crewe 
and Co. had not the pluck to oppose Lord Rosebery’s proposal 
that the House should go into Committee on the Reform Reso- 
lutions, and three days later (Monday the 21st) the Committee 
began to sit for the purpose of considering “the best means of 
reforming its existing organisation so as to constitute a strong 
and efficient Second Chamber.” Lord Rosebery formally 
moved the first of his three resolutions, running as follows: 
“That a strong and efficient Second Chamber is not merely 
an integral {part of the British Constitution, but is necessary 
to the well-being of the State and to the balance of Parlia- 
ment.’ More cavilling from Lord Crewe, reinforced by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Morley, all of whom, however, were neatly 
and effectually disposed of by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery, 
and as Ministers hadn’t the courage to challenge a Division, this 
very important resolution was carried unanimously. Then Lord 
Rosebery moved his second resolution, ‘that such a Chamber can 
best be obtained by thereformand reconstitution of the House of 
Lords.” Further feeble cavilling from Lord Crewe, who pro- 
fessed anxiety to see the “plan,” and complained of the 
Vagueness of the terms. This second resolution was agreed 
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to without further debate, upon which Lord Rosebery 
moved his third resolution which was admittedly of a more 
controversial character, namely, “that a necessary preliminary 
of such reform and reconstitution is the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the possession of a peerage should no longer of itself 
give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords.” As we go 
to press comes the welcome news that this vital resolution which 
is the key to the whole position has been carried after a most 
public spirited debate reflecting immense credit on the House of 
Lords by the overwhelming majority of 10 to 1, viz., 175 to 17. 
Lord Rosebery has rendered a conspicuous service by taking the 
initiative and laying the foundations of this great reform. 


By a fortuitous coincidence, at the very moment that the House 
of Lords were devoting themselves to the serious problem of 
Murder Will constituting a Second Chamber in accordance with 
Out the national ‘needs, his Majesty’s Ministers were 

laying on the table of the House of Commons their 
grotesque proposals for abolishing the Veto of the House of 
Lords and of shattering the British Constitution. It is under- 
stood that the anarchists who nominally follow Mr. Asquith, but 
whom, as a matter of fact, Mr. Asquith follows, are delighted 
with these proposals, as well they may be, for they are con- 
ceived in the pure spirit of destruction, and will certainly lead 
their authors, including the Foreign Minister, who is understood 
to have been defeated in the Cabinet by the demagogues to that 
“death and damnation” with which he threatened the Liberal 
Party should they ever embark on the Single Chamber policy. 
We reproduce the Ministerial Resolutions which will be moved 
by the Prime Minister on March 29 while these pages are in the 
press: 


That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament and the question of the 
duration of Parliament. 

Resolution to be proposed in Committee : 


Money Bits. 

(1) That it is expedient that the House of Lords be disabled by law from 
rejecting or amending a Money Bill, and that any such limitation by law shall 
not be taken to diminish or qualify the existing rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons, 
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For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall be considered a Money Bill 
if, in the opinion of the Speaker, it contains only provisions dealing with all or 
any of the following subjects, viz., the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration 
or regulation of taxation, charges on the Consolidated Funds, or the provision 
of money by Parliament; Supply; the Appropriation, control, or regulation of 
public money ; raising or guaranteeing of any loan or the repayment thereof ; 
or matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 


BILLS OTHER THAN Money BILLs. 


(2) That it is expedient that the powers of the House of Lords as respects 
Bills other than Money Bills be restricted by law, so that any such Bill which 
has passed the House of Commons in three successive Sessions, and having been 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session 
has been rejected by that House in each of these Sessions, shall become law 
without the consent of the House of Lords, on the Royal Assent being declared ; 
provided that at least two years shall have elapsed between the date of the first 
introduction of the Bill in the House of Commons and the date on which it 
passes the House of Commons for the last time. 

For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall be treated as rejected by the 
House of Lords if it has not been passed by the House of Lords either without 
amendment, or with such amendments only as may be agreed upon by both 
Houses. 


DURATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
(3) That it is expedient to limit the duration of Parliament to five years. 


THE plain English of these Resolutions is that after winning one 
General Election by methods associated with the word Ure our 
Plai Demagogues could instal themselves in power and 
ain . . 

English proceed systematically to wreck the nation and 

Empire without risk of punishment. They might 
begin by disrupting the United Kingdom and disfranchising their 
political opponents, after which they could disband the navy and 
the army and sever the last links between Great Britain and the 
Dominions, saving themselves from retribution by repealing the 
Septennial or Quinquennial Act and prolonging Parliament in- 
definitely. There would be no means of bringing them to book 
save by bloodshed and they would control all the armed forces 
of the Crown. To those who ask whether such contingencies 
are probable we reply: (1) They are contingencies. (2) Similar 
outrages have occurred in the South American States upon 
which the British Constitution is to be remodelled. (3) Messrs. 
George, Churchill, Harcourt, and Ure are “capable de tout.” 
(4) Their colleagues are “ capable de rien.” 


Sandy See 
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Lonpon has had a very narrow squeak of being recaptured by 
the Progressive pirates, the result of the County Council elections, 
turning on a single vote in Central Finsbury where 
a certain Captain Hemphill, who tried to organise 
a riot on the Lords’ rejection of the Budget, was mercifully kept 
out. The new Council consists of sixty Municipal Reformers and 
fifty-eight Progressives, though the former had a great majority 
in electors. The victors very properly made overtures to 
the Progressives, who had made a net gain of nineteen 
seats, with a view to the government of the Metropolis on 
non-Party lines, but the offer was curtly refused, whereupon 
the Moderates wisely proceeded to appropriate the vacan- 
cies among the aldermen in order to secure a good working 
majority—their choice including such capable and independent 
men as Mr. Bernard Holland, Mr. Harold Cox and Mr. Frederick 
Rogers. , x x It is unfortunate that Mr. McKenna, who has 
had the intelligence to appoint as First Sea Lord a sailor of the 
character and brains of Admiral Wilson (whose mere presence 
at the Admiralty has gone far to restore the confidence of the 
Navy and the nation in that department), and who has himself 
made a praiseworthy and patriotic fight for the development of 
the Fleet, or at any rate for wiping off arrears accumulated by 
Sir John Fisher, should insist on continuing to treat the Navy 
as a personal question and to lose his temper under almost any 
criticism. The new House contains several competent naval 
critics, headed by Lord Charles Beresford, who speaks with special 
authority and is entitled to be heard. Weare all grateful for the 
increased Estimates, although they are nothing like as large as 
they seem, and no Estimates can compete with loans. The 
pressing need of the day is a big naval loan. It is not a Party 
question, and Mr. McKenna ought to be able to discuss the Navy 
as a non-Party question. We must also add that the butter 
poured over Lord Fisher by Opposition Front Benchers has 
done him no good and them some harm. , y y The European 
situation has slightly improved owing to the efforts of Austria- 
Hungary under Count d’Aerenthal to recover her diplomatic 
independence. 


Miscellaneous 
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Ir one considers that the present crisis has been brought about 
by the bungling or the rapacity of a Radical Government, the 
tactics adopted will be the simple expedient of defeating the 
Government and beginning afresh; if one considers the crisis to 
be, in Calvanistic language, an event foreordained since 1832, 
tactics will vary accordingly. I belong to the latter school. A 
House of Commons elected by the people was bound to come 
into conflict with a House of Lords representative of certain 
economic interests and social prejudices. The circumstances of 
the time determined only the form of the conflict and its dura- 
tion. I believe I can prove that for a generation the interests 
which are protected by aristocratic and irresponsible government 
have been greatly strengthened by our accumulations of wealth 
and the rise of an English plutocracy, by the revolution in our 
Press, by the lowering of the tone of our public life and of the 
standards of public honour, and that whilst that change has 
been proceeding, the fibre of the Democracy—both the manual 
and the intellectual Democracy—has been softening. Ideals of 
liberty, independence, self-government, have become bedraggled. 
Circumstances have arisen under which it has become inevitable 
that an attempt should be made to curtail democratic power. 
The anxieties of property owning, the worries of feverish com- 
petition, the snobbishness of the new rich and the commercial 
aristocracy, have made the supremacy of the House of Commons 
not only offensive but uncomfortable to the wealthier and the 
more self-satisfied sections of the community. They desire the 
peace which comes from a knowledge that they are safe, that the 
old will continue, and that no cries of revolution will come over 
the walls of their pleasant gardens. I therefore consider this to 
be a fight between the Lords and the Commons, between a class 
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and the nation, and an attempt to secure such a change in the 
working of the Constitution as will provide that in future no 
legislation—particularly finance legislation—can pass unless it 
suits the convenience of the social and economic interests repre- 
sented by the House of Lords. When the House of Lords threw 
out the Budget last year, a conflict was as inevitable as when 
King Charles imposed Ship Money upon agricultural counties, 
and the election which followed divided the country into the 
industrial and the parasitic classes just as the opening of the 
Civil War witnessed a similar division. Two powers in the Con- 
stitution are at war with each other, and the dispute between 
them has to be settled, not by smiling accommodations, but by 
fighting. 

The recent election was fought on two issues—the Lords and 
the Budget. Tariff Reform was talked about, and in the shape 
of a cure for unemployment it was not without its influence. 
But the inspiration of the fight, the cause of the irruption of the 
outvoter and the unprecedented turn out of the motor-car, was 
as I have stated. Taxation and constitutional change were the 
rallying-cries of the battle. 

The election left the Government in a most peculiar position. 
It won two more seats than the Unionists, but there are two 
independent Parties, the Irish and the Labour, with a following 
of eighty and of forty respectively, and no business can be done 
without the consent of these—at any rate of the Irish. Now, it 
was known that amongst the Irish Party there were bitter oppo- 
nents of the Budget. Some objected to the Licence and Spirit 
Taxes, but to the credit of the Party, be it said, that was not the 
reason for itsopposition. The Irish peasant proprietor is against 
land valuation. He distrusts Government officials; he tries to 
lock within his own bosom particulars about his property. If 
you press for some really explanatory reason for this, you will be 
told finally that such is his nature, that he is of that kind all 
the world over. 

But, onthe other hand, some Irish members are amongst the 
warmest supporters of the Budget. For in Ireland as elsewhere 
the opposition between the town wage-earner and landlordism is 
growing, and as several of the Irish representatives for agricul- 
tural constituencies are sympathisers of the Labour Party and 
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share its general views, the support for the Budget within the 
Irish Party is so considerable that if the members voted accord- 
ing to their individual likes in the division lobbies the Budget 
would be carried by a vote of the whole House. Another 
section of the Irish Party is neutral. It has no burning desire 
for the Budget, but on the other hand, it has no consuming 
hatred for it. Thus it comes about that the Irish Party is 
willing to make the Budget a pawn in a game the issue of 
which is to be the limitation of the absolute veto of the House 
of Lords. The Irish position is: ‘ We will vote for the Budget, 
but we do not want it passed until the veto is disposed of. We 
want to use the Budget to make sure we get the veto.” 

From the point of view of the British democracy, however, 
the Budget is essential. Of that there is no doubt. It has 
rallied the towns and the industrial districts in England to the 
Government, and it has commanded a support in Scotland 
greater than was given for Free Trade four years ago. So great 
importance do the working classes attach to the Budget, that its 
defeat by Irish votes would be resented most bitterly by our 
people. The Irish labourers on this side of the Channel would 
not support such action, and in many constituencies the Labour 
and Radical candidates would carry Irish support in the teeth of 
the official opposition of the Irish National League—if it came 
to that. 

In so far as the Radical section is willing to sacrifice the 
Budget, it is owing to a misunderstanding. ‘‘ Grievances before 
Supply ” is a dictum hallowed to the Radical’s heart, and as soon 
as the election was over he jumped to the conclusion that the 
Budget was Supply. Of course, it is not Supply at all. Expendi- 
ture can be carried on for a long time independently of a Budget, 
as Mr. Asquith stated early this Session. But even “Grievances 
before Supply” is not now such a sacred thing as it was. Used 
as a justification for refusing a Budget—particularly a Budget 
which embodies such valuable principles of sound national finance 
as this one—it is remarkably like a translation of the less repu- 
table adage about cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 
When the House of Commons actually came to Supply, the 
Cabinet quite properly decided to return to the old methods by 
which majorities kept control over Ministries, and instead of 
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asking for a five or six months’ vote, it only asked for a fourth 
of that amount. In doing this the Cabinet deserves the praise 
of the country. “The whole Budget and short periods of 
Supply,” might be the watchword of the Government. 

Nor should there be any mistake about ‘the whole Budget.” 
If the Lords have seen fit to challenge the financial authority of 
the Commons, the country must suffer. The miserable whining 
of a few interested parties because the Commons is defending its 
historical privileges, reminds one of the backboneless attitude of 
a broken and subject race rather than of Englishmen who boast 
of their Parliamentary liberties. Every one knows that the 
breaking up of the Budget would be a surrender of the very thing 
about which we are fighting, of the very practice which has made 
British finance so sound. The sooner the crisis is over, the better 
for business; but whilst the crisis is on, neither side should be 
expected to sacrifice its principles for temporary business con- 
venience. Those who have neither the historical nor the political 
sense to appreciate the greatissues thatare being settled, and the 
lasting importance for business of the constitutional point that is 
being brought out, are but aliens in British citizenship. 

But I must again return to the events which trod upon the 
heels of the election. Mr. Redmond’s first speech at the opening 
of Parliament laid down his position. The Irish members will 
accept the Budget provided they have some guarantee that the 
Government means to stake its existence on the veto of the Lords, 
and does not intend to postpone the issue. That guarantee can 
easily be given. Mr. Asquith gave it at the Albert Hallin words 
which have brought trouble upon him. At the Albert Hall he 
failed to anticipate the most probable of all circumstances—a 
small majority; and in order to emphasise his intentions, he 
made a statement which in actual Parliamentary life could not 
be carried out to the letter. 

Mr. Asquith’s mistakes came thick and fast, and they can 
now be seen. He was not at sufficient pains to find out what 
his followers desired before he met Parliament. Instead of 
remaining at Downing Street he went to the South of France. 
The Cabinet was divided, it had no unified majority behind it, 
and its supporters were particularly innocent of Parliamentary 
discipline and good sense. They broke up into Committees of 
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Leaders. The Government press squabbled over the Government 
policy, every editor struggling to seize the helm of the ship of 
State and steer it as he thought best. All this was, perhaps, in- 
evitable under the circumstances, but the Prime Minister ought to 
have seen that his duty was to close doors and unite his following 
by announcing a policy and sticking toit. A prolongation of the 
uncertainty very nearly wrecked the constitutional movement 
owing to the storms raised by the differing opinions on tactics, and 
it has committed the Cabinet to a procedure which threatens to 
leave it in a morass. Nothing but unpreparedness would have 
allowed the Premier to promise to send veto resolutions to the 
House of Lords. For the obvious policy of the Cabinet must be 
to face an issue without delay so soon after Haster as possible, 
and immediately after the Commons have come to their decision. 
With the first necessity in mind, the Cabinet decided upon resolu- 
tions rather than a Bill. Yieldingto pressure, Mr. Asquith stated 
later on that he would agree to sending the Commons resolutions 
to the House of Lords. By this he courts discomfiture. I often 
play with my children a counter game which is made interesting 
by the care you have to take at certain critical points to avoid 
having to return your counter to its base and begin everything 
over again. Such a risk Mr. Asquith now runs. For, if the 
House of Lords shelves his resolutions until his Bill is produced, 
evidently he will be out-manceuvred. He can take that as being 
tantamount to rejection, but it will not strike the country with 
the force of a point-blank rejection, such as the refusal (on any 
ground) to give a Veto Bill a second reading; and, on the other 
hand, it will be quite impossible for the Government to begin the 
fight anew in Parliament with a Bill. This is only an example 
of how much the contest has been prejudiced by the fact that 
the Cabinet had not made up its mind before it met Parliament 
and had not put itself in touch with all sections of its supporters 
during the recess between the elections and the assembling of 
the House of Commons. The autocracy of Cabinets must 
weaken when they represent coalitions—either formal or implied 
—but Mr. Asquith, demoralised by the large majority of last 
Parliament, did not readily fit himself into the new conditions, 
and the consequences are seen in the existing confusion. 

Now that the event has happened, and we can be wise in a 
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greater measure than even the above criticism indicates, we can 
see that the Government made an initial mistake in going to the 
country before the Commons had a chance of pronouncing on the 
action of the Lords in refusing to pass the Budget. If we had 
met at the beginning of January and had passed our resolutions 
dealing with the powers of the Lords, Mr. Asquith could then 
have gone to the King as the head of a constitutional State and 
asked for guarantees. An election could have followed and the 
Albert Hall speech then have been carried out to the letter. But, 
adopting the tactics he did, Mr. Asquith never was (and is not yet) 
in a position to report anything to the King or to ask guarantees 
upon anything. The Campbell-Bannerman resolutions do not 
cover the ground, and, moreover, if they were to be revived 
they ought to have been reaffirmed in the first instance. 

This constitutional point is of the greatest importance, and 
is apt to be overlooked by ardent Radical and Labour politicians 
who are willing totramp through anything in order to get to 
close quarters with the Peers. It was true House of Commons 
instinct which prompted Mr. Asquith to wait for three or four 
weeks clearing the ground, rather than hurry on through short 
cuts and establish precedents which would have had the effect of 
increasing the power of King and Prime Minister and Cabinet as 
against the House of Commons. Some of us want to revise and 
strengthen the Campbell-Bannerman resolutions; in any event 
we want to know the exact terms of the demahd which is to be 
placed before the King. That being so, the House of Commons 
should resent its Leader going to the Sovereign, arranging 
terms with him and then returning to Parliament with a cut and 
dry scheme which cannot be substantially altered without 
jeopardising the guarantees attached to it. The House of Com- 
mons, not the Cabinet, should decide how the Peers are to be 
dealt with, and until that decision has been taken either by 
resolution or by Bill the Sovereign should remain in official 
ignorance of what is going on, and the Prime Minister should 
refrain from securing the assent of the King to anything. Thus 
far Mr. Asquith appears to have respected the Constitution, and 
his Radical and Labour critics are wrong. 

What then should happen after the Veto resolutions have 
passed the Commons and been rejected—by one device and 
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formula or another—by the House of Lords? The Commons’ 
majority will be at least a hundred, and will be composed of 
Liberals, Labour and Irish members. At least a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty of those who will finally vote for the resolu- 
tions will do so reluctantly because the policy outlined will not 
be sufficiently strong. The coalition which will vote for the 
resolutions will thus be one of greater extremes than the Govern- 
ment itself, and instead of diminishing the importance of the 
decision this circumstance ought to enhance that importance and 
be a warning rather than an encouragement to the Opposition. 

The next stage involves the King. Will he or will he not assist 
the Commons? I donot see how he can refuse to do so; I do not 
even admit that another election is necessary in order to make 
his course clear. The abolition of the House of Lords, or the 
limitation of its Veto, was discussed in every contested election 
last January, and every member of the House of Commons has 
his mandate on the subject. The constitutional practice is there- 
fore plain as a highway. Immediately after an election, one of 
the major questions settled by the election is voted upon by the 
House of Commons and a majority of over a hundred is recorded. 
The House of Lords refuses to accept the result of the election. 
The Commons must then have recourse to the King. What 
course can he adopt? A majority of nearly one-fifth of the 
whole House must surely be an operative majority if there be 
any such, and puts a request for another election out of the 
question. A strong Prime Minister in a crisis such as this would 
undoubtedly take that view, and he would be backed by all the 
enthusiasm which the Liberal and Labour Parties command. 

It is said, however, that Mr. Asquith will not take that course 
and that he does not see quite clearly by what door he is to 
issue from the present trouble. He hopes he may find that door 
in a General Election. He may—but he may not. 

I do not think it is at all impossible for the Government to 
improve its position by a hard fought election next month. 
The Opposition will again pour out its corrupting streams of 
money, and will set at defiance both the letter and the spirit of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. From the hoardings and the plat- 

forms Tariff Reform will address to the poverty-stricken those 
promises of abundant and abiding wages which it knows it 
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cannot fulfil. But the Government and the Labour Party will 
be able to improve their position in Scotland and Wales; Lanca- 
shire can be held, and seats won in the Midlands and in the 
north-east and north. One or two rural constituencies can be 
regained. But these results will depend upon what is done in 
April in Parliament. 

For instance, if the events are to be: that the Budget is 
defeated and Mr. Asquith resigns without asking for a dissolution 
and Mr. Balfour goes to the country as Prime Minister, but 
without meeting Parliament, the present Opposition would fight 
under great advantages. The Liberals would have confessed 
that they could not govern; the Conservatives would appeal for 
@ majority to enable them to govern. Resignation, unless Mr. 
Asquith knows that Mr. Balfour would not accept office, would 
be a great blunder. And yet resignation is being considered. 
The new danger with which we are now confronted is that the 
Government may begin tactical manceuvres. This will be fatal. 
We are not engaged in a pettifogging Party squabble carried on 
by marches and counter-marches. We are in a fight about 
constitutional liberty, which can be carried through only by a 
straightforward attack by honest and strenuous fighters who 
decline to submit to the allurements of mere tactical moves, 
Resignation should never be dreamt of till the country de- 
mands it. 

Mr. Asquith’s policy should be, it seems to me as follows. 
Let him table his resolutions dealing with the Veto, and with 
them those dealing with the Budget. The latter should be of 
the nature of a suspension of all Standing Orders relating to 
Finance Bills, on the ground that, so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned, it finally settled last year the Budget of 1909. Let 
the Veto resolutions go to the Lords first (if Mr. Asquith still 
thinks that is the best procedure—I think he ought not to send 
resolutions but a Bill there, in order to prevent delay), but the 
Budget should leave the House of Commons immediately on 
their heels. The instant the House of Lords rejects the Veto 
resolutions, the Prime Minister should approach the King and 
ask that the will of the electors, as expressed through the House 
of Commons, should be made effective. If he has not the de- 
termination to ask this without another election he should ask 
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for a dissolution forthwith. But whilst this last stage is in pro- 
gress, the Budget should not be jeopardised. It should go 
through. Thus far I think the Irish demand should be modified. 
Proof that the Government means seriously to deal with the 
Veto should carry with it not merely the advancement of the 
Budget through a stage or two, but through all its stages. 

A proposal has been made that at the point when the Premier 
has to approach the King a referendum might be taken on the 
Commons resolutions. This is quite unnecessary. It is a 
method of reference foreign to our British habits, and great risks 
would be run of an unsatisfactory poll and inconclusive results. 
It would entail almost the cost of an election and certainly an 
equal amount of human wear and tear, for the issue would have 
to be the subject of an active propaganda in every nook and 
corner of the country where there are electors. When all this 
has been done it might be found that the voting showed that 
the inability of the people to alter details in the proposition 
before them, or to indicate preferences on alternatives, made the 
expressed decision of very doubtful value for the guidance of 
either King, Lords, or Commons, All the objections that must 
be taken to the referendum as an ordinary mode of expressing 
democratic opinion have to be taken to its use at this crisis. 
Above all, when thereferendum vote has been declared, we have 
no guarantee that it will have settled the crisis, and that Par- 
liament with a Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist majority will be 
allowed to settle down to legislative work. No departure from 
our ordinary methods of taking political decisions therefore 
appears to be justified. 

Mr. Asquith should simply attack his enemy. If he convinces 
the country that he is in earnest he can win. If he fails, the 
result of an election fought as the last was would not be 
accepted by the industrial districts. The contest between the 
Democracy and a plutocratic aristocracy would only have entered 
upon a new phase, and the crisis would have become more critical. 
A self-respecting Democracy is not to be ruled by the interests 
which are behind the Opposition at the present moment. 


J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
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So far the fight over the Budget and the House of Lords veto 
has been a guerilla skirmish. The serious and decisive engage- 
ment is only about to begin. Temporary and superficial issues 
have got mixed up with the underlying permanent issues and are 
obscuring them. This is particularly true o the financial side 
of the conflict. Few men even in the City realise the full gravity 
and significance of the attack which has been made on old 
established methods of public finance. Few are aware how 
deliberately the attack was planned, and how far reaching it was 
intended to be. It was a very big “‘rat-trap” indeed that Mr. 
Lloyd George set for the House of Lords, and not for them only, 
but for all owners of financial hen-roosts. His Budget was only 
an episode in a combined war on wealth and hereditary legislation. 
It was not even the opening move. That had been made the 
year before by his predecessor in the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer Mr, Asquith. 

The Prime Minister himself was the real initiator of the new 
finance which has been so graphically described by one of its 
political friends as “ half-pantaloon, half-highwayman.”  Antici- 
patory hints of it may be found in his Budget speeches of 1907 
and 1908. Humdrum as they sounded at the time, they had in 
them the seeds of the financial chaosin which the country is now 
plunged. In the light of present knowledge we can look back 
over the whole Asquith régime and trace the development of the 
double plot. While Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman took in hand 
the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
engineered the fiscal part of the intrigue. Their original idea 
seems to have been to play their trump card—the limitation of 
armaments—at Berlin and the Hague, and then to make a heroic 
slash at the Army and Navy Estimates. That scheme having 
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gone wrong, they were obliged, much against the grain, to throw 
economy overboard and to pay some respect to the claims of 
national defence. 

Finding retrenchment barred and heavy expenditure inevi- 
table they were loth to let the Big Englanders and the Big Navy 
people have the whole benefit of it. As their own share of it 
they started the Social Reform programme. Beginning witha few 
shadowy outlines in Mr. Asquith’s later Budgets it grew into 
the full blown monster which Mr. Lloyd-George produced in 
1909. As expounded by its authors, that Budget had a variety 
of objects altogether outside legitimate finance. First of all it 
was “a trap set by a little Welshman” for the House of Lords. 
Secondly, it was an electioneering programme of the most bare- 
faced sort. Thirdly, it introduced new doctrines of taxation 
which would have been promptly repudiated by any preceding 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. These were variously described 
by their inventors as “ redistribution of wealth,” “transfer of 
wealth from the rich to the poor,” ‘‘making every man pay 
according to his ability,” ‘* taxation of windfalls,” “intercepting 
wealth created by the community and not by the individual 
owner,” ‘‘ sharing unearned increment,” “freeing the land and 
killing off ground landlords,” patent cures for unemployment, 
and sundry other plans for exploiting the national Treasury. 

The double object of this battery of new and strange taxes 
has throughout been frankly admitted. It was to kill two birds 
with one stone, the House of Lords and the established financial 
policy of the country. If its authors were to be equally frank as 
to the effect of their first broadside they would admit that it 
has been an utter fiasco. What they evidently calculated upon 
was that the House of Lords would accept “ the people’s budget” 
and then half the battle would have been won. Its acceptance 
of the Budget would have been hailed in the Radical camp as a 
final abdication of its financial powers. The rest of the pro- 
gramme, including the limitation of the Lords’ veto on general 
legislation, might then have been proceeded with at leisure. 
Without troubling the electors the whole question might have 
been settled out of hand. 

But the rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords was 
a fatal upset for the Budgeteers. It brought the financial issue 
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to the front and made it very embarrassing for them. I¢ could 
not be played with like the other issue or taken up and dropped 
at will. Rarely, if ever before, had the national finance been 
dragged into Party politics. As a rule, it has been kept as 
religiously out of them as our foreign policy. Without lowering 
one’s opinion of Mr. Asquith almost to zero, it can hardly be 
suspected that at the outset he ever contemplated having to stray 
so far as he has done from the path of financial rectitude. It 
would be an insult to him to suppose that he can have realised 
beforehand the possibility of having to do such things as his Irish 
task-masters are now compelling him to do. Evidently he did 
not look beyond the House of Lords and when they unexpectedly 
sent him to the country his game was up. When the country 
sent him back the prisoner of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Keir Hardie 
he was powerless to prevent further mischief. 

Possibly no one feels more ashamed than Mr. Asquith himself 
of the financial muddle he has got us into. It has been an act of 
moral suicide on his part, for itis the crowning proof of his futility 
as a statesman and his failure as a financier. But though we 
may pity him we cannot forget that he has been caught ina 
storm of his own raising. He laid or at least helped to lay the 
train which has blown him up. His doom issealed, and he has no 
longer any personal interest in letting things drift from bad to 
worse. It would surely be a more consoling reflection for him 
hereafter that he had tried to stop the financial chaos when he 
found that it was costing the country far more than he or his 
Party could possibly gain by it. Is it conceivable that he can 
take any pride in the fact of his being the first British statesman 
who has deliberately set Party advantage above national credit 
and public safety? Even the Colonies offer very few parallels to 
the muddle he has got into and the latest of these is over forty 
years old. How flattering it must be to Radical vanity to be 
reproducing in 1910 the deadlocks and constitutional crises which 
Victorians still speak of with a blush, though they happened in 
the bushranging period of Australian history. 

But end when and how it may, the Asquith deadlock has 
already done almost irreparable harm to our financial interests, 
public as well as private. When the sordid comedy which 
Mr. Redmond and the Labour leaders are playing with the 
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Government has been laughed off the stage, the players may | 


flatter themselves that everything is to go on again as before, but 
much has been broken that cannot be repaired. It will take a 
long time to restore confidence in our national finance; or in the 
absolute good faith of British Governments; or in the perfect 
safety of the London Money Market from political interference ; 
or in the wisdom and justice of British taxing authorities. It 
will be a slow process even to discover the amount of damage 
that has been done to our financial machinery and the principles 
which have hitherto governed it. Mr. Asquith himself must now 
be giving up the delusion which pervaded his election speeches, 
that his finance follows the best traditions of Liberal finance. 
By that very test it may be most severely judged and condemned. 
In the course of four short years it has violated all the most 
sacred of Mr. Gladstone’s precepts and left few of the old financial 
traditions recognisable. 

A searching retrospect of his career since he came to the 
Treasury in 1906 will show that Mr. Asquith brought with him 
the idea of a new finance better suited to modern electioneering 
requirements than any of the last-century brands. While he was 
reconnoitring the ground, he adopted a safe provisional policy— 
that of reducing the National Debt. In his first two Budgets 
debt reduction was the principal theme. He preached it as a 
new financial gospel, and year by year he counted up his sinking 
fund balances as fondly as if they had been private savings’ banks. 
He was, however, only saving up on cowboy principles, in order 
to have a “ burst” later on. In his third and last year at the 
Treasury he had paid off about forty-two millions of the National 
Debt, and established a reputation in his own Party as a Radical 
economist. Then he turned over a new leaf and went in for 
electioneering finance openly and unashamed. 

The first item on his programme, and his method of dealing 
with it, were both characteristic. His Old Age Pensions scheme, 
as he threw it down on the table of the House of Commons, was 
& mere rough draft founded on the recommendations of a Select 
Committee which had recently presented its report. The few 
calculations he professed to have made as to the probable number 
of pensioners and the aggregate cost, all proved to be very wide 
of the mark. He reckoned on 500,000 applicants to start with, 
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and an annual charge of £6,000,000. The first year brought in 
over 800,000, and the estimated cost in 1910-11 is £9,200,000.* 

So much for Mr. Asquith’s financial record. Its business defects 
stand out in strong contrast to its electioneering skill. It was a 
master-stroke to announce the Old Age Pension scheme nearly 
twelve months in advance, and to present the unborn babe to an 
admiring and grateful public as if it were a full-grown Father 
Christmas. That is the sort of thing Mr. Asquith can do more 
gracefully and impressively than anybody else. Mr. Lloyd George 
would most likely have made a mess of it. Hisstyle is not suited to 
Father Christmas, and still less to the benevolent fairy distributing 
Treasury gifts in the neighbourhood of the polling-booth. His 
proper réle was to commandeer the money for the magnificent 
largesse which this chief had gaily promised long before he knew 
where it was to come from. But he botched even that humbler 
and more prosaic task. We are now in the year 1910, and nota 
penny of the £9,000,000 a year being spent on Old Age Pensions has 
yet been collected from the taxpayers. The end of that scheme 
has been as futile as the beginning was rash and unbusinesslike. 
It is a typical example of Asquith finance, and doubtless it 
was a fellow-feeling which made Lord Advocate Ure its special 
champion in the recent electoral campaign. 

Having embarked on electioneering finance, Mr. Asquith 
pursued it steadily and methodically. He reduced it to plain 
business principles, and swopped fiscal concessions for votes in 
large or small quantities. Big deals and little deals came along 
alternately. Two and a half millions sterling a year of coal duty 
was given away in 1906 at the behest of the coal-miners, who 
are good for over half a million Radical votes. Soon after, 
three and a half millions of sugar duty was sacrificed to 


* Mr. Asquith submitted his Old Age Pension scheme to the House of 
Commons on May 7,1908. After a full description of it he concluded with the 
following estimate of its financial requirements: ‘‘ We think it safe to assume 
that, given the above conditions, the maximum number of actual pensioners 
will not exceed 500,000, and that the maximum cost after making the allow- 
ances I have suggested in the case of married couples living together and s0 
forth, is not likely to exceed in any year and will probably fall somewhat short of 
£6,000,000.” In the Civil Service Estimates lately issued the amount asked 
for Old Age Pensions is fully fifty per cent. more than Mr. Asquith’s estimate 
of its maximum cost. Another awful record in financial guessing. 
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ensure Mr. Winston Churchill’s safe return for Dundee. Mr. 
Churchill has been, in one way or another, an expensive recruit 
for the new democracy. In addition to what he cost at Dundee, 
he pledged them to Home Rule at Manchester, and sad to say 
the pledge was wasted. There is some excuse for Radical 
reluctance to redeem it. Cocoa, though not a speciality of Mr. 
Asquith, comes under the heading of electioneering finance. It 
represents a bonus of fully £500,000 a year to the esteemed owners 
of the *‘ cocoa press.” 

There are two sides to electioneering finance, and Mr. Asquith 
is as great an adept at the one as the other. A skilled elec- 
tioneering financier can not only take care of his political friends 
but he can practise retribution on his political opponents. The 
Budget of 1909 was, inter alia, a bill of pains and penalties for 
the enemies of the Asquith Government. It shifted on to Con- 
servative brewers and licensed victuallers the burdens from which 
Radical colliers and marmalade manufacturers had been relieved. 
The amount which Mr. Lloyd George reckoned on getting from 
the additional liquor licence duties (£2,600,000) was exactly the 
same as had been given up in the export duty on coal. The 
extra 2d. in the pound of income-tax and the super-tax combined 
were expected to produce £3,500,000 a year, or just enough to 
fill the hole caused by the repeal of the sugar duty. The 
establishment licences, which had been transferred to the County 
Councils in 1908 (£1,650,000), and the penny taken off tea in 
1906 (£1,130,000) were to have been got back out of the extra 
£2,850,000 added to the death duties. 

The Asquith finance of 1906-1910 was a steady systematic 
transfer of public burdens from workmen to employers and from 
Radicals to Conservatives. It converted a large amount of 
indirect into direct taxation and of personal into property taxes. 
Its apotheosis has been in every way worthy of it. The Budget 
of 1909 was a master-stroke of irony on its authors and their 
policy. It virtually undid all their financial work of the pre- 
ceding three years. Not only did it wipe out the £8,930,000 of 
reductions and remissions they had made in these three years, 
but it put on an additional £4,000,000. In other words, 
£13,000,000 of new taxes had to be asked for in the place of the 
£8,930,000 which had been previously taken off. 
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Budget-making has been called a process of shuffling financial 
cards and shifting taxes fromsidetoside. That sarcastic remark 
was never more true than it has been in the past four years, 
Taxes were moved up and down which might as well have been 
left alone. At the end of the four years the public revenue and 
expenditure were in a much less satisfactory state than they had 
been at the beginning. There would have been no occasion last 
year for heroic finance if Mr. Asquith had simply kept every- 
thing as it was handed over to him by his predecessor, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. Had he sat tight on his maiden Budget—that of 
1906—he would have required no sensational changes in 1909. 
It is a curious coincidence that the taxes he gave away in 
1906-7-8 would have exactly provided for the Old Age Pension 
scheme. Had they been available in 1909, the deficit to be 
made good, instead of being £15,000,000, would have been only 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000. The revenue of 1905-6 would have 
amply covered Old Age Pensions and the other social reforms 
for which Mr. Lloyd George raised the red flag and did not get 
the money after all. 

Another odd coincidence is that the naval expenditure of the 
two years was very similar, consequently no extra provision was 
being made in 1909 for “Dreadnoughts.” It was therefore a 
mean abuse of popular ignorance in Mr. Lloyd George to shout 
at Limehouse and elsewhere that the rich people had got their 
‘*‘Dreadnoughts” and now they would not pay for them. His 
Budget promised the ‘‘ Dreadnought” party less than they had 
been getting in 1905, the final year of Mr. Balfour’s administration. 
The total expenditure on the Navy then was £36,516,000 against 
£35,143,000 the sum asked for by Mr. Lloyd George last year. 
The former total included nearly 11 millions for new building, 
about a million more than the corresponding item in the “ people’s 
Budget.” The Army vote in 1905 was fully thirty millions or 
2% millions more than Mr. Lloyd George’s total. The combined 
Army and Navy expenditure was 664 millions in 1905 and only 
624 millions in the ‘‘ people’s Budget.” 

How the Balfour Government in its last year managed to 
find 664 millions for national defence and to leave a three million 
surplus as well, while the Asquith Government in 1909 could 
spare only 624 millions for National Defence, and in order to get 
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that had to impose 13 millions of new taxes—is one of the 
mysteries of democratic finance. Excluding the local grants in 
aid and the Post Office, the revenue available for national 
service in 1905-6 was £129,776,000. Mr. Asquith during his 
three years of tax shuffling reduced it to £122,900,000, and that 
is where Mr. Lloyd George came in. While gratuitiously sacri- 
ficing nearly nine millions a year of revenue Mr. Asquith created 
a new liability of a similar amount for Old Age Pensions. 
He burned the financial candle at both ends and left a very 
flickering stump for his successor. It is not permissible to 
suggest that anything but the purest brotherly love and the 
finest chivalry prevail in the Cabinet, otherwise there would 
have been room to suspect that Mr. Lloyd George had an apple- 
pie bed carefully prepared for him at the Treasury. Certainly 
few Chancellors of the Exchequer have ever had less to be 
thankful for to their immediate predecessors. If his esteemed 
chief had a secret wish to curb his vaulting ambition the right 
course was taken for doing it. 

But the personal question between Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George is a mere detail which need not detain us. Behind 
it lies the far more important question of instability in our Budget- 
making. That evil had been gradually increasing previous to the 
advent of Mr. Asquith at the Treasury, but it had not become 
sufficiently serious to excite public attention. Under Mr. Asquith 
it developed much more rapidly, and in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget it reached a sensational climax. At a stroke all sense of 
stability and continuity in the financial policy of the nation was 
thrown aside. The invention of new taxes and new methods of 
applying the fiscal screw superseded the old fashioned ideals of 
equity, certainty, and regularity in revenuecollection. It issur- 
prising that so little notice has been taken of this most sinister 
feature of the new Budgeteering. It has seldom, if ever, been 
mentioned, though when the movement comes to be criticised as 
a whole, that will in all probability be singled out as its worst 
result. 

To have suddenly and wantonly created financial chaos at the 
moment when method and forethought were becoming of vital im- 
portance is the gravest sin that any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
couldhave committed. If any Government was ever guilty of it 
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Mr. Asquith’s has been, not only once but half'a dozen times within 
the past four years. They first committed it when in the intoxi- 
cation of a great electioneering success, they broke away from the 
naval programme of their predecessors. They repeated it in an 
aggravated form when they launched a costly scheme of Old Age 
Pensions without the slightest idea where the money was to come 
from. They out-Heroded all their previous efforts in the Budget 
of 1909 which turned our whole financial system upside down. 
Foiled in that attempt they disdain to return to the old Conser- 
vative lines and restore the national revenue to a normal basis, 
In the most bitter and vindictive spirit of partisanship, they are 
bent on punishing all who have crossed their revolutionary 
designs, especially the City and the House of Lords. 

To cap the scandal of their ill-born Budget, Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues are now flaunting in the face of the nation the 
cardinal vices of their financial policy. They are glorying in its 
power to produce financial chaos—surely the worst recommenda- 
tion that any financial policy could have among sane people. 
They boast of its electioneering cleverness—the meanest quality 
that any Budget could claim for itself. Atthe same time they 
obstinately shut their eyes to all the mischief they are doing, both 
publicly and privately. To enable them to fight out to the bitter 
end the quarrel which they have fastened on the House of 
Lords, a parliamentary majority must be maintained somehow, 
and the City has to pay the price for it, whatever that may be. 

Mr. Asquith has thus the sardonic satisfaction of stirring up 
two different sorts of chaos side by side. He makes confusion 
worse confounded at the Treasury, and creates uncertainty and 
suspense in the Money Market. Both are appropriate fruits of 
electioneering finance. They are also unmistakable warnings of 
the dangers attending catchpenny budgets. The unreliability of 
a public revenue which is pulled to pieces once a year or oftener 
by a vote-catching Chancellor of the Exchequer might be expected 
to strike the least civilised of nations, but happily for Mr. Asquith 
his countrymen appear to be blind to it. They do not even 
complain when a Budget is perverted into an instrument for 
oiling the political Israelites and spoiling the political Egyptians. 
Stability, one of the highest and most essential requisites of 
national finance is an ideal for which the new Budgeteers have no 
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use whatever. It does not fit into their electioneering tactics. 
They much prefer making an annual splash to framing a financial 
programme for several years ahead. The Germans, being differ- 
ently built, prefer programmes, and while we flounder out of one 
financial muddle into another they are calmly and persistently 
working out well-considered plans. They are as methodical in 
their finance as in their navy building. 

The greatest service that any Finance Minister could render 
to his country to-day, and incidentally to the science of national 
finance, would be to frame a model Budget the main outlines of 
which would serve for several years. Such a Budget would have 
certain revenues assigned to normal expenditure, and certain 
others reserved for exceptional expenditure. It would have the 
ordinary taxes made to balance as near as possible the ordinary 
liabilities. In a separate scheme it would set forth the extra 
taxes to come into operation in the event of war or other serious 
difficulty. They would no longer be left to the haphazard choice 
of the Finance Minister of the day. 

It would reassure the public mind to know beforehand what 
extra taxes would be levied in case of war or other national 
emergency. Say, for argument’s sake, that they were to be 6d. 
in the pound additional income-tax, 2d. per pound on tea, 4s. or 5s. 
per cwt. on sugar, $d. per oz. on tobacco, and 5 per cent. ad valorem 
on all imports not already taxed. These would be understood 
as so much reserve liability resting on the taxpayers, like un- 
called capital in a joint stock company. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in framing his Budget, and especially when he had 
new taxes to impose, would keep in view the margin of reserve 
liability and allow for it so that in peace-times the nation should 
never be taxed up to the hilt. 

In the Daily Mail of March 4, Mr. H. W. Wilson in an oppor- 
tune and instructive article headed “The Need for a Naval 
Loan,” contrasts the British and German methods of navy 
building. The former, he says, is a policy of half-measures 
always being wrangled over either in the Cabinet or the House 
of Commons, while the latter proceeds automatically without 
check or hindrance. ‘‘The Kaiser’s navy grows silently con- 
tinuously.” Its building plan is embodied in an organic Navy 
Act which fixes the standard of strength in ships of each class 
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and the number of years in which they are to rank as efficient, 
The building programme is laid down for a number of years in 
advance, and provision is made for the estimated cost. When 
a “sexennate” or a “septennate” has been adopted by the 
Reichstag, it is passed on to the Admiralty, who have nothing 
further to trouble about except how to carry it out most economi- 
cally and expeditiously. From the moment the programme is 
put in hand Parliamentary interference ceases. There is a clear 
run ahead for so many years, and everybody concerned in the 
programme—shipbuilders, armament builders, financiers, and 
naval officers—knows exactly what is expected of him. | 

This perfection of method may easily be worth half a dozen 
“‘Dreadnoughts” to the German navy, while our “ muddling 
through ” habit may count for half a dozenagainst us. Whenour 
navy estimates have been patched up by Lords of the Admiralty 
of conflicting schools they have to be squabbled over first with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, next with the Cabinet, and 
then with the House of Commons. Opinions ranging from those 
of Lord Charles Beresford to Mr. Winston Churchill have to be 
blended together in them, and the final mixture is necessarily 
rather crude. These muddled estimates have to be followed by 
a Budget, a Finance Bill, an Appropriation Bill, and sundry other 
financial measures, any one of which may go wrong and throw 
the whole of our navy building arrangements out of gear. Every 
step in the building of a British ‘‘ Dreadnought,” from the laying 
down of the keel to the testing of the guns, is subject to con- 
troversy more or less ignorant and biassed. And there has 
never been so much of that tantalising paralysing kind of con- 
troversy as under the present Government. How could it be 
otherwise when Ministers themselves set the example and exhibit 
as much division of opinion as the man in the street? 

One half of our revenue from taxes is spent on the Army and 
Navy, and while we have no settled policy for either of them we 
can have no sound financial policy. This is where we stand with 
Mr. Asquith: he has so administered both the Army and the 
Navy as to provoke widespread doubt of their efficiency. At the 
same time he has so mismanaged the public finance that in the 
near future there may be the greatest possible difficulty in pro- 
viding for the present needs of the two services, let alone 
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strengthening them as they ought to be strengthened. He has 
landed the country in a most complicated and unprecedented 
deadlock. A weakened Army calls for more money, and a 
harassed and threatened Navy must have millions more; but the 
shutters are put up at the Treasury, and the Prime Minister 
considers it his first duty to create financial chaos! 

In such circumstances the rights and the wrongs of Mr. 
Asquith’s quarrel with the Lords are a very small matter indeed. 
They are ephemeral details compared with the question 
lying behind them, namely, should any Prime Minister or any 
Government have the power to bring public business to a stand- 
still out of sheer petulance and caprice? Mr. Asquith has got to 
be told that his childish veto on the collection of taxes, which 
everybody liable for them is ready to pay on demand, is sacrific- 
ing much needed revenue, placing the Treasury in a wholly false 
position, and lowering the dignity of British finance. Moreover, 
it is preparing serious trouble and possible danger for the business 
community. Through the non-collection of taxes, banking and 
financial movements appropriate to the season of the year are 
being disturbed. When the delayed taxes come to be collected 
at the wrong time there will be more disturbance, and 
it may be months before the Money Market resumes its normal 
course. 

The most powerful Minister in English history never dared 
to do what is now being done by one of the weakest we ever had. 
Mr. Asquith must be—as his City friends have long suspected— 
absolutely lacking in financial instinct to take the risks he is 
doing and to rouse against himself such a storm of hostility as 
will soon be raging round him. He seems determined to expose 
to the world every weak joint in our parliamentary system, every 
defect in our financial machinery, and every possibility of break- 
down in our arrangements for national defence. All these vital 
and supreme interests are being wantonly compromised by the 
most partisan and least patriotic Government of recent times. 
They will continue to be compromised until the nation rouses 
itself and puts an end to the perilous farce. If it would save 
its Army, its Navy, its Exchequer, its Parliament, and the 
Monarchy itself from a ridiculous situation it must interpose 
speedily and effectively. 
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Mr. Asquith in his four years of office has inflicted on the 
country much that it did not want and taken fromita good deal 
that it can ill afford to lose. The greatest wrong of all that he 
has done to it is the destruction of all sense of stability and 
regularity in national finance. Formerly the principal taxes 
were few in number and familiar to the taxpayers. They hada 
moderate range of variation and both their maximum and mipi- 
mum were pretty well known. In good years they might be 
lowered a little, and in poor years they might have to be raised 
again. Their collection was regular at certain seasons of the 
year and its effect on business was easily foreseen. Taxpayers 
had the comforting assurance that nothing would be demanded 
from them beyond what was actually necessary for the public 
service. They had faith also in the fairness with which taxes 
were distributed over the various ranks of society and the 
different kinds of property. 

But all that has been changed in the Lloyd-George type of 
Budget. The number of taxes has been increased by outlandish 
additions quite strange to British finance. Their variations are 
more frequent and more violent. It is not known when or 
where they are being collected. Their probable yield in a given 
year is beyond calculation. Mr. Lloyd George has outshone all 
his predecessors in office in the wild guesses he has made at the 
amount of revenue to be expected from his new taxes. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the past half-century has been so 
far out in his estimates of revenue. The only excuse he can 
offer—that the House of Lords upset all his calculations—no 
longer served after the new Parliament met. All the delay 
caused by the House of Lords could then have been quickly 
made good, but Mr. Asquith preferred holding on to his scape- 
goat to setting things right. 

As usual in episodes of this sort it is the Lords who are 
preserving their dignity and their common sense. In their 
short but vigorous debate on the Temporary Borrowing Bill 
they made the Government feel the absurdity and inconsis- 
tency of their strike against tax-collecting. Every excuse put 
forward for not “ramming through the Budget” as they 
vowed in December that they were going to do, was pitilessly 
torn up by Lord Lansdowne. But the speech of the evening 
was Lord Revelstoke’s, the spokesman of the City. It was 
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something more than a statement of personal opinions. It 
was a solemn warning to the Government from the important 
class which Lord Revelstoke in a peculiar degree represents. 

“There seems,” he said, “to be much in the present 
situation which goes beyond the legitimate field of party poli- 
tics and is concerned far more with the general financial welfare 
of the kingdom and the prosperity of the entire community.” 

Calmer, but at the same time clearer words could not have 
been used to foreshadow the most serious possibilities. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues apparently think that it is only the 
money-changers and the stockbrokers they have to deal with 
here, and that any inconvenience they can be put to will be 
poetic justice and nothing more. But as Lord Revelstoke tells 
them, ‘‘the financial welfare of the kingdom and the prosperity 
of the country” are at stake. The gravest consequences, not 
only financial but industrial and commercial, may result from 
the refusal of Ministers to perform one of their most elementary 
duties. In sheer ignorance and blindness they are tampering 
with a most delicate piece of machinery. They are stopping 
one of the wheels of the clock which regulates directly or in- 
directly all the business operations of the country. If that or 
some other wheel should give way every borrower of money, 
every user of bank credit, every manufacturer and every merchant 
may suffer by it. And if traders suffer their employees can 
hardly expect to escape. 

The really alarming fact in the situation is that there should 
be men at the head of the first commercial State in the world so 
utterly blind as Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have shown 
themselves to be to the perilous character of the adventure they 
have plunged into. The greatest financial crisis may be pre- 
cipitated by an insignificant looking cause. When a Finance 
Minister takes to jockeying the Money Market there is no saying 
where either of them may end. 

It should be distinctly understood by the public that Mr. 
Asquith is not merely threatening financial chaos in the House 
of Commons, but that he and Mr. Lloyd George are using every 
opportunity that comes in their way to create it. Their 
ridiculous refusal to collect overdue income tax is only one 
example of their misconduct of Treasury business. Everything 
great or small that can be mismanaged is being added to the 
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universal muddle. Though the Exchequer bonds for the re- 
demption of the remainder of the War Loan have been taken up 
in @ way it was only because of the bargain price at which they 
were offered. A three per cent. bond at 99} is a very low 
water-mark for British credit, and the bungling of the issue 
was partly responsible for it. Any ordinary Finance Minister 
might take to heart some of the criticisms it has undergone, 
but that is rather a reason for expecting them to be dis- 
regarded on the present occasion. As to what the final result 
may be, Lombard Street and the Stock Exchange are equally in 
the dark, and it is doubtful if even the Bank of England has 
been fully enlightened as to the intentions of these happy-go- 
lucky financiers. 

Mention of the Bank of England suggests another most 
serious question. The responsibilities and difficulties of the 
Bank directors, always great and particularly great at this season 
of the year, are being shamefully aggravated by the “bull in a 
china shop ” vagaries of the Government. Abnormal monetary 
conditions, artificial plethora of floating capital, unseasonable 
gold movements, and a dangerously low gold reserve are all 
traceable to Mr. Asquith’s policy of creating financial chaos. If 
a joint stock bank or a finance house were deliberately to make 
trouble for the Bank of England its conduct would be con- 
sidered criminal, and it would be held responsible for the con- 
sequences. But what would be deemed little short of infamous 
in business circles may, it seems, be done with impunity by 
‘democratic ” politicians whom the accidents of electioneering 
have pitchforked into the Treasury. For this hitherto unheard- 
of degradation of our national finance, Mr. Asquith must be held 
primarily and chiefly responsible. If any British Minister of 
recent times ever merited Dryden’s well known satire it is he: 


Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace, 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the State. 


W. R. Lawson: 


THE ENGLISH* GENIUS IN WAR 


Fire is everything, the rest is of small account.—NaPoLEon, 


TuE above dictum of the greatest captain of modern times is 
hardly one that will be disputed at the present day, for if true 
a hundred years ago, when the musket was the arm of 
infantry and the smooth-bore cannon that of artillery, how 
infinitely more so must it be in the twentieth century, when the 
progress of science has given us the magazine rifle and the quick- 
firer, when the effective range of infantry has been more than 
quadrupled, and when artillery fire can be brought to bear from 
hidden positions several miles away. Indeed, so enormously has 
the value of fire been increased that it is not too much to say 
that it is on the sound application of this Napoleonic maxim 
that victory will in future depend. In fact, it is only by the 
superiority of its fire that, apart from the accidents of war, a 
small army can hope to defeat one to which it is greatly inferior 
in numerical strength. It follows, therefore, that a nation which 
is unable from any cause to place in the field those great masses 
of drilled soldiery which are the distinctive feature of modern 
Europe, must endeavour to counterbalance the advantage of 
numbers by developing to the utmost the individual skill of the 
soldier in the use of his weapon and the proper application of 
collective fire by all arms. This theory, if an obvious axiom can 
be called a theory, is particularly applicable to the British Army, 
and it is the object of this article to demonstrate that, happily, 
it is in this direction the peculiar genius of the British soldier 
lies. Moreover, as we can never hope for the superiority con- 
ferred by numbers, we must seek our advantage in cultivating 
to the utmost what I believe is an inherent virtue of the British 


* The word English is used in its broadest sense. 
You, LY 16 
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soldier. Our people may not have the éan of the French, the 
stubborn stolidity of the Russian, or the scientific training of the 
German, but they possess a species of dogged sang froid, and a 
coolness at critical moments which, if developed and properly 
utilised, is capable of exercising a decisive influence in battle. 

Students of military history will, I think, generally allow that 
the reputation of the British soldier has never been higher than 
at the following epochs of our history: 


(1) During the Hundred Years War from Crecy to Agincourt. 
(2) During the short life of Cromwell’s “New Model.” 

(3) At the end of the reign of George II. 

(4) Towards the end of the great struggle with Napoleon. 


It will be observed that I have omitted to mention the period 
covered by Marlborough’s campaigns, and I have done so ad- 
visedly, as I think a dispassionate study of those campaigns 
must convince even the most prejudiced Briton that the glories 
of Blenheim and Malplaquet are attributable as much to our 
allies as to the British soldier, and above all to the transcendent 
military skill of their renowned commander. Moreover, very 
often the feature of Marlborough’s battles was the great use he 
made of cavalry. It is for these reasons that I discard Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, though the ordinary Englishman, even if a 
soldier, is apt to regard Blenheim and Malplaquet as essentially 
British victories. However, to establish my point, it will be as 
well to dwell for a moment on Marlborough’s battles. 

Blenheim.—In this great victory the leading réle certainly fell 
to the British, as it was to them that Marshal Tallard and the 
troops in Blenheim capitulated. Nevertheless, out of a total loss 
to the Allies of 12,000 killed and wounded, the British losses 
amounted to less than one-fifth. | 

Ramillies.—On this occasion, though nearly one-third of the 
whole force was British, the loss of the Allies fell almost entirely 
on the Dutch and Danes, who lost over 4000 out of a total of 
5000, while the British infantry, except two battalions, were 
hardly engaged at all until the pursuit of the French began. 

Oudenarde.—Most of the heavy fighting in this battle was on 
the left flank, where Marlborough was commanding in person, 
whereas the British troops were on the extreme right. Out ofa 
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total loss of 3000 killed and wounded, the British loss was less 
than 250, a fact which speaks for itself. 

Malplaquet.—In this bloody battle, which was chiefly a hand- 
to-hand fight of infantry, the Allies lost about 20,000 killed and 
wounded, of which the British loss was less than 2000, while the 
Dutch alone lost 8000 men. 

The facts and figures to which I have drawn attention fully 
justify my contention that, however glorious the campaigns of 
Marlborough may have been, they do not necessarily imply or 
illustrate any marked superiority of the British soldier over those 
of either our allies or our enemies of that period, nor do they 
indicate any special aptitude for war in the British soldier which 
we could claim as a peculiar idiosyncrasy capable of being deve- 
loped to our particular advantage in future warfare. 

I have mentioned the “New Model” of the Commonwealth 
as an example of great efficiency in the history of the British 
Army. Nevertheless this, too, is an example on which I do not 
propose to dilate, as the triumphs of the New Model were 
gained almost entirely in civil war against their own countrymen, 
and consequently fail to illustrate the theme of this article. I 
will therefore confine my illustrations of ‘The English Genius in 
War” to the other three periods which I have specified. 

Prior to the battle of Crecy it can hardly be said that the 
British were regarded either as a martial people or as a formid- 
able foe. Three hundred years before they had been conquered 
with comparative ease by the Normans, while their military 
history from that time had chiefly been associated with the 
exploits of Norman knights-errant like Richard Coour de Lion. 
Crecy was a revelation, and at one bound the fame of the 
Englishman as a soldier was established throughout Europe. 
What was the cause of this sudden and almost miraculous change 
in European public opinion? Nothing more than the wonderful 
coolness in emergency of the common soldier, and the terrible 
efficacy of his fire, as displayed at Crecy. Let me describe very 
briefly what happened. 

Crecy (A.D. 1346).—Edward had taken up a defensive position 
on the low slopes near Crecy with some 25,000 men, of whom about 
4000 were dismounted men-at-arms, the rest being English archers 
with a few thousand Welsh spearmen. Late in the afternoon the 
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French army appeared in front. On beholding the English position 
Philip called a halt, but the motley host he commanded was out 
of hand and eager for instant attack, confident in their own vastly 
superior numbers and the supposed military inferiority of the 
English. 6000 Genoese cross-bowmen headed the advance, but 
owing to a passing thunderstorm their bow-strings were almost 
useless, while the English had slipped off theirs and kept them 
dry until wanted. Powerless to control his army, Philip hurriedly 
ranged some 30,000 mounted men-at-arms and infantry in three 
dense lines behind the Genoese, and then the whole unwieldy 
force moved forward with loud shouts to attack the silent English 
line. Suddenly, as they came within range, the English archers 
drew bow. “So rapid was the English shot that it seemed as if 
it snowed.” The hapless Genoese were overwhelmed by the hail 
of shafts, and would have fled, but from behind 

the men-at-arms thundered forward, trod them under foot, and pressed on 
within range of the arrows. And then ensued a terrible scene. The great 
stallions maddened by the pain of the keen barbed shafts broke from all con- 
trol . . . while the rear of the dense column, carried forward by its own momentum, 
surged on top of the foremost and wedged the whole into a helpless choking mass. 
And still the shower of pitiless arrows fell swift as snow upon the thickest of 
the press : and the whole of the French fighting-line became a confused welter 
of struggling animals, maimed cross-bowmen and fallen cavaliers. 

Nevertheless some of the mounted men pierced the line of 
archers, and fell on the vanguard of 1200 men-at-arms under the 
Black Prince, who was hard beset but held his ground. The 
archers rallied and closed in on the French flanks and rear. 

Alengon’s banner could still be seen swaying behind a hedge of archers and 
Philip anxious to pour his third and last line into the fight had actually 
advanced to within range of the arrows, but the power of the bowmen was still 
unweakened, the ground was choked with dead men and horses, and the light 
was falling fast. He yielded to the entreaties of his followers and rode from 
the field : and the first great battle of the English was won. 

Never was victory more complete. It is said that 1200 knights 
and 30,000 footmen were slain in the battle and the rout. 

I have taken the above abridged account chiefly from the 
fascinating pages of Fortescue’s History of the British Army, and 
though I have not attempted to describe the whole course of the 
battle, I hope I have recounted enough to illustrate my theme. 
Let us now pass on to the second great battle of this period, 
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Poitiers (A.D. 1356).—In this year the Black Prince was 
engaged in pillaging Western France with a force of barely 8000 
men, of whom half were archers. The French King, John IL., 
gathered together an army of 60,000 men and started off in pur- 
suit of the} English, who, on his approach, retreated towards 
Guienne, but were brought to bay near Poitiers. Edward tried 
to negotiate, as his position seemed desperate, but the effort 
failed, and, compelled to fight, he took up a strong position in 
broken ground with a deep ravine crossed by a narrow lane 
between him and the enemy. Here on the morning of Sep- 
tember 19 he was attacked by what must have seemed to all an 
overwhelming force. 


The French moved forward gaily singing the song of Roland to find the 
way blocked by the hedges and vineyards of the ravine. Undismayed they 
plunged down, and then the English archers behind the hedges opened at close 
range a succession of frightfully destructive volleys. The foremost of the 
horsemen fell headlong down, the rear plunged confusedly on the top of them, 
and the pass was blocked with a heaving helpless crowd on which the arrows 
hissed down in an eternal merciless shower. . . . A body of English horsemen 
posted on a hill to the right charged suddenly on the French flank and the 
Prince seized the opportunity to fall boldly on their front. The English 
archery completed the disorder produced by this sudden attack.* 


It is needless to describe the battle further. It was Crecy 
over again, and by noon the rout was complete. The King and 
many great nobles and knights were captured, while the number 
of slain was enormous. The English loss was comparatively 
small, 

Agincourt (A.D. 1415).—Henry V. was marching from Harfleur 
to Calais with less than 10,000 men, when he found his way 
barred by a French army 60,000 strong. Like the Black Prince 
at Poitiers, Henry tried to negotiate a free passage, but his over- 
tures were rejected and he found himself obliged either to sur- 
render or attack. The position the French occupied was much 
too narrow for so large a force, so that they stood in a dense array 
of thirty-one ranks with no possibility of deployment. The van- 
guard consisted of about 7000 dismounted men-at-arms with two 
wings of 1200 each, beyond which again on each flank were bodies 
of cavalry. Behind the first line was a second of 8000 dismounted 
men-at-arms, while the remainder formed a third line. The 

* Fortescue’s History of the British Army, 
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English, owing to their weakness, formed up in one single line 
of four ranks. 

Henry, seeing that the French intended to remain on the 
defensive, prepared to attack. The following abbreviated account 
of the battle is from Fortescue: 

The King already dismounted gave the word ‘ Forward banner,” and the 
English answered with a mighty cry. .. . Then the whole line advanced in close 
array with frequent halts. . . . The French on their side stood firm and closed up 
their ranks, They were so heavily weighted with their armour, always heavier 
than that of the English, that they could hardly move, and their front was so 
much crowded that they could not use their archers. ... Arrived within range 
the archers (English) stuck their stakes slantwise into the ground and drew bow. 
The French vanguard then shook itself up and advanced slowly. 

Simultaneously the French cavalry on each flank charged, 
but, as at Crecy, suffered terribly from the hail of arrows by 
which they were met and driven back in confusion on their own 
flank guards of footmen. 

The centre of the French vanguard fared little better, dazzled by the eastern 
sun that shone full in their eyes, and bending their heads before the sleet of 
arrows they lost all idea of their direction and became so clubbed together that 
they could not use their weapons. 

Then ensued a terrible mélée, which at length ended in 
the utter defeat of the first line. The second line met with 
the same fate after a short resistance, on which the third 
line turned and fled. It is said that 11,000 French lay 
dead on the field, ‘while 1000 prisoners and 120 banners were 
taken. The English loss appears to have been only a few 
hundreds. 

The moral of all three wonderful victories is the same. 
Superiority in numbers was more than counterbalanced by the 
steady and imperturbable demeanour of the English archer in 
the face of apparently overwhelming masses. Great odds and 
dense arrays only gave him the better targets, while the hissing 
flights of arrows only fell the faster into the ranks of the foe, till 
horse and man, unable to stand the ordeal, broke in headlong 
flight. 

Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt mark the first triumphs of 
British infantry, and indicate clearly those characteristics in 
which the English were, and we may hope still are, superior to 
other races, a 
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We may now skip three centuries, passing by the period of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, but remembering that it was during 
that period, and under that incomparable general, that the 
British infantry learnt the meaning of fire discipline as applied 
to the musketry of that day, and was trained to fight in line 
relying on platoon-fire. 

The military history of the reign of George II. is marked by 
two great wars—that of the Austrian Succession, which ended 
with the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and the Seven Years 
War, which in 1756 wrapped all Europe in flames. 

The former, so far as we are here concerned, is only noticeable 
for the haphazard victory of Dettingen and the ever-glorious 
defeat of Fontenoy. The latter war is illustrated by the brilliant 
triumphs of Minden and Quebec. From these two wars I select 
Fontenoy and Minden as conspicuous illustrations of British 
phlegm in moments of extreme danger, and the deadly efficacy 
of the fire of British infantry. 

Fontenoy (A.D. 1745).—Marshal Saxe, who was besieging 
Tournay, had taken up a covering position with 56,000 men near 
Fontenoy, which he had fortified strongly. Here he was attacked 
by the Duke of Cumberland, who commanded an army of 50,000 
British, Dutch, and Austrians. It was arranged that the Austrians 
and Dutch should attack the right and centre of the French 
position—the centre being marked by the village of Fontenoy— 
while the British and Hanoverians, under General Ligonier, 
attacked the left. The front of attack allotted to the British 
was about half a mile in width. Two lines of entrenchments 
faced them, flanked on one side by Fontenoy, on the other by 
the Redoubt D’Eu. A brigade under Ingoldsby was told off to 
assault the latter, while seventeen British regiments and three 
Hanoverian battalions formed up in two lines for the main attack, 
across an open slope a thousand yards or so in depth. The Dutch 
advance on Fontenoy collapsed almost at once. Their troops 
would not face the fire, while Ingoldsby, through some fatal 
mistake, failed to assault the Redoubt D’Eu, and joined instead 
in the main attack. The consequence was the British throughout 
their advance were exposed to a cross-fire of artillery from these 
two points. 


Forward tramped the ranks of scarlet, silent and stately as if on parade. . , 
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The shot plunged fiercely and more fiercely into the serried lines, as they 
advanced into that murderous cross-fire, but the gaping ranks were quietly 
closed, the perfect order was never lost, the stately step was never hurried— 
silent and inexorable the scarlet lines strode on. They came abreast of village 
and redoubt, and the shot which had swept away files now swept away ranks, . . 
At last the crest of the ridge was gained and the ranks of the French battalions 
came suddenly into view little more than a hundred yards distant. .. . Closer and 
closer came the British still with arms shouldered, always silent, always with 
the same slow measured tread till they had advanced to within fifty yards of the 
French . . . and now the British muskets so long shouldered were levelled, and 
with crash upon crash the volleys rang out from end to end of the line, through 
Brigade after Brigade, two battalions loading while the third fired, a ceaseless 
rolling infernal fire. Down dropped the whole of the French front rank. ... 
The British infantry were perfectly in hand. Their officers could be seen coolly 
tapping the muskets of the men with their canes so that every discharge might 
be low and deadly, and nothing could withstand their fire, while the battalion 
guns also poured in round after round of grape with terrible effect. The first 
French line was utterly shattered and broken. 


Saxe brought up troops to reinforce his broken front, “but 
all alike went down before the irresistible volleys. The 
redcoats continued their triumphant advance for full three 
hundred yards into the heart of the French camp.” 
Then Saxe launched a series of cavalry charges on both flanks, 
but these all reeled back, shivered to fragments by the same 
terrible fire. ‘It was like charging two flaming fortresses, 
rather than two columns of infantry.” Nevertheless, these 
charges gave time for the broken French infantry to re-form, and 
for Saxe to bring up his reserves and more artillery. The fire 
to which the British were now exposed was unendurable. The 
Dutch on the left had fallen back. The French were closing in 
on both flanks, and retirement became inevitable. It was con- 
ducted in perfect order. 
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The French Household Cavalry made a furious charge on the rear of the 
column as it faced about, but found to its cost that the infernal fire was not yet 
quenched. The three battalions of Guards and a battalion of Hanoverians 
turned sternly about to meet them, and gave them a few parting volleys, 
extinguished one regiment and brought down every officer of another. 
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Steadily as ever the retirement was continued, the battalions 
facing about in succession at every hundred yards or so, but the 
losses were dreadful. Of the 15,000 English and Hanoverian 
infantry, no less than 6000 were killed and wounded. What did 
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it matter? They had earned for themselves immortal fame. 
Fontenoy was a day of hard-won triumph for the French, of 
humiliation to the Austrians and Dutch, but a day of imperishable 
glory tothe British infantry. If ever regiments deserved to have 
a battle blazoned on their colours, it was those who composed 
the heroic division that was defeated at Fontenoy ! 

Minden (A.D. 1759).—Two French armies under Contades and 
Broglie were invading Hanover, which was defended by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. The former had assembled about 
51,000 men near Minden, while Ferdinand’s force mustered 
41,000 Germans and British. The latter, however, only con- 
sisted of five regiments of cavalry under Sackville, and six 
battalions of infantry, who deserve to be specified: they were 
the 12th, 20th, 23rd, 25th, 27th and 51st. The French during 
the night had crossed the Weser and debouched from Minden. 
Ferdinand at once gave orders for his widely scattered divisions 
to march to the positions respectively allotted to them. The 
division on the right consisted of two British and one Hanoverian 
brigade, each of three battalions. The British brigades were 
deployed in two lines, while the Hanoverians formed a third, the 
whole supported by two British batteries. Ferdinand had 
intended that this division should remain halted till the rest 
of the army was deployed and ready for action. Suddenly, 
through some mistake, ‘‘the drums began to roll, and the first 
line stepped off, advancing rapidly straight upon the French 
Horse,” which in this part of the field consisted of 73 squadrons 
in three lines, supported by infantry and artillery. 


So the nine battalions with the leading Brigade far in advance swung 
proudly forward into a cross-fire of more than sixty cannon, alone and unsup- 
ported by the rest of the line... . For nearly two hundred yards of the advance 
the French guns tore great gaps in their ranks, but they passed through the 
tempest of shot unbroken and untamed, and pressed on with the same majestic 
steadiness against the huge motionless bank of the French Horse. 


Suddenly eleven squadrons came charging down upon them, 
“The scarlet battalions stood firm until the enemy were within 
ten yards of them, then pouring in one volley which strewed 
the ground with men and horses, they hurled the squadrons 
back upon their comrades and continued their advance.” The 
French horse rallied. Four brigades of infantry and 32 guns 
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came forward from the French left and enfiladed the British, 
while 

the second line of the French horse came thundering down upon the nine 
isolated battalions. For a moment the lines of scarlet seemed to waver, but 
recovering themselves they closed up their ranks and met the charging 
squadrons with a storm of musketry which blasted them off the field. Then 
turning with equal fierceness upon the French infantry they beat them also 
back with terrible loss. . . . The third line of French horse essayed a third attack 
upon the nine battalions and actually broke through the first line, but was 
shattered to pieces by the second and went the way of its fellows. 


It is needless to describe what followed. The battle had 
been practically won. The total loss of the Allies amounted to 
2600 killed and wounded, of which no less than 1400 fell to 
the share of the six British regiments, and nearly 300 to the 
Hanoverians, while the French loss probably amounted to 
10,000 men. 

I would like here to close these quotations by an account of 
Wolfe’s famous action at Quebec, but space will not permit. It 
must suffice to say on that momentous occasion the force led by 
Montcalm was crushed out of existence by what Fortescue calls 
‘the most perfect volley ever fired on battlefield,” a volley that 
exemplified the perfection of fire discipline in the British infantry 
of that period, and had as its reward the dominion of half a 
continent. 

The battles I have quoted are but little studied in these days, 
but at the time they doubtless established throughout Europe a 
high reputation for British troops, more especially for the 
infantry, a reputation be it observed which was in no way due 
to either good generals and good officers, or to sound military 
administration, but simply and solely to the innate coolness of 
the soldier and his proficiency in the use of Brown Bess. There 
never was a period when the administration of the army was 
more hopelessly bad, nor in which the officers were more 
deplorably incompetent than during the reign of George IL, 
while the ranks were filled with the very scum of the country. 
The one good feature seems to have been the rigid training in 
what was then called “the platoon exercise,” a legacy from the 
great days of Marlborough, a training which, though only 
mechanical, and doubtless largely practised with a view to 
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ceremonial occasions, developed a personal proficiency in hand- 
ling arms, and a methodical fire discipline which rendered the 
British infantry of that day far superior to any of its 
opponents. 

We may now pass on to the period covered by our last great 
war with France, more particularly to that phase of it immortal- 
ised for all Englishmen by the name of Wellington, and the 
European victories with which that name is ever associated. 
I do not propose to dwell on the incidents of particular battles, 
as this thrilling epoch in our military history is perhaps better 
known and more generally studied than any other period in the 
annals of the British army. Talavera, Albuera, and Waterloo 
are household words, and every British schoolboy has read with 
pride of the advance of the Fusilier Brigade at Albuera, how 
“nothing could stop that astonishing Infantry,” how their 
“measured tread shook the ground, their dreadful volleys swept 
away the head of every formation, till the French were driven 
headlong down the ascent.” And again have we not all heard 
with patriotic emotion how at Waterloo each and every attack 
by the veteran soldiers of Napoleon was met and shattered by 
grape and case-shot from the artillery, and by the terrible 
volleys of the infantry delivered at short range? Who has not 
read at least of the final phase of the great day? How 
Wellington bade the Guards 
give them one volley, after which they were to advance firing. Now, asso often 
in Peninsular battles, the first point blank discharge of a well-formed British 
line was irresistible. The heads of the French columns went down in one 


weltering mass, then, when their enemy marched on them pouring in deliberate 
volleys, the survivors broke and fled down hill. 


Waterloo may be fitly described as the apotheosis of the 
British infantry. It emerged from the smoke and gloom of that 
fateful day acknowledged by friend and foe as the best infantry 
in Europe. Why was itso? Because at Waterloo, as at Crecy 
and Agincourt, as at Fontenoy and Minden, the tactics employed 
fitted in exactly with the national idiosyncrasies of the British, 
their imperturbable coolness at critical moments in the face of 
appalling danger, their instinctive grasp of the decisive effect of 
concentration of fire, and last but not least their individual skill 
in the manipulation of their weapons. The Guards andthe 52nd 
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at Waterloo, the Fusiliers at Albuera were the lineal descendants 
of the archers of Edward III. and Henry V. 

If I am right in thus interpreting, what I have called, “The 
English Genius in War,” it remains for us to consider how that 
particular genius can best be developed. 

Coolness in danger or emergency—our foreign friends call it 
“‘ British phlegm ”—is an hereditary racial trait, but even an 
inherited instinct has to be cultivated in order to make it so 
instinctive that it becomes a habit. The only sure means of 
developing this habit of coolness in danger is discipline. It was 
discipline that triumphed on the deck of the Birkenhead in the 
face of certain death, just as much as it was discipline that 
nerved the British infantry in its immortal advance and retire- 
ment at Fontenoy, but discipline—la sainte discipline—is just 
what itis so difficult to ensure in these days of townbred boys and 
board-school recruits with their false ideals of education and 
mistaken notions of independence. The masses no longer 
acknowledge that implicit obedience to their superiors which 
made discipline as easy to enforce as to acquire in feudal 
times, and even up to the last century, when the traditions 
and habits of a long-service army were still instinct with 
the idea of obedience to a superior and the sanctity of a 
military order. 

The regular army, where discipline can still be ensured, is 
after all but a small proportion of the military forces which we 
shall in future be compelled to employ. It is on the territorial 
armies of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, &c., that we shall 
have mainly to rely when faced by a life and death struggle for 
national existence, and it is just in those territorial armies of 
more or less amateur soldiers that it will be so difficult to instil 
the principles of discipline and enforce the habit of implicit 
obedience, the only sure foundations of coolness in great emer- 
gencies. Under these changed conditions we shall have to look 
to other means than those which have sufficed hitherto for 
developing what we may fairly claim to be an hereditary instinct 
—that grim coolness in extreme peril which was as conspicuous 
at Albuera as at Agincourt. 

As I have already observed, apart from this inherited virtue, 
this particular form of courage, the other decisive element in our 
most notable successes has been the extraordinary excellence of 
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the British soldier in the use of his weapon, an excellence which 
consisted partly in the manual dexterity acquired by constant 
practice, and partly in a just appreciation of the merits of what 
we now call “ fire discipline,” that is the subordination of the 
individual to the will of his superior, when himself exposed to all 
the disturbing influences of deadly combat. This excellence, 
which first displayed itself at Crecy and shone so pre-eminently 
on the field of Waterloo, cannot possibly be ensured by the short 
and somewhat perfunctory training of the territorial soldier, and 
we must look to other means for its acquisition. Skill at arms 
and discipline are not the product of a day, but the fruit of 
patient training and ingrained habit. How are we to arrive at 
such results under the accepted system of our present military 
institutions ? It is just this problem which must be solved if 
we hope to survive the struggle for national existence which 
modern political and social conditions seem to render inevitable. 
The big battalions will be on the side of our foes, we cannot rely 
on the opportune appearance of a heaven-born commander, and 
our only hope, apart from the fortune of war or its unforeseen 
accidents, is the careful cultivation of that particular character- 
istic which I have ventured to designate as the ‘English 
Genius in War.” 

The organisation of the territorial army and the general 
principles of our military system are now fairly established and 
generally accepted, and as the conditions of service in the terri- 
torial army do not admit of imparting to it that amount of 
prolonged special training which is essential, we must seek in 
other directions for both the time and the means of cultivating 
those characteristics which I have claimed as peculiarly national. 
My profound conviction is that both the time and the means can 
only be found by insisting on the compulsory training of the 
youth of the nation, not compulsory service, but compulsory 
training in boyhood. This is not a question of amending the 
accepted organisation of our military forces, but of improving 
the physique of the nation, of raising its moral, and of habitu- 
ating all classes to the use of arms; of reverting, in fact, to the 
custom of feudal times, whereby all fit persons were trained to 
use the long-bow although none were embodied in any permanent 
military formation, A great reserve of trained men was thus 
formed, on which the Plantagenet kings could draw on the 
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emergency of war. In like manner, by adopting a system of 
compulsory training for boys, we should be creating a great and 
practically unlimited reservoir, from which on emergency we 
could complete the ranks of our territorial] army with men partly 
disciplined and trained to the use of arms, and thus capable, 
like the archers of Henry V., of taking their places in the 
national army without any very prolonged preliminary training 
in the ranks. 

On this subject I will, at the risk of being thought egotistical, 
make the following quotations from an article I wrote in this 
Review in 1904: 


In my conception of the problem successful organisation depends on the 
elementary condition that we have a healthy vigorous people imbued with 
patriotic self-denial and a just pride in its military traditions, and that we 
make the military forces of the Crown the true representatives of the nation, 
as they were in the days of the Black Prince and Henry V. I do not mean “ con- 
scription,” for conscription in the Continental sense is both unnecessary and 
inapplicable to the special conditions of the British Empire. That is a point 
upon which men of nearly all shades of opinion are agreed, but I do mean the 
compulsory training of the youth of the nation. When every healthy boy in 
the United Kingdom has been compelled by law to learn the rudiments of 
discipline and the use of arms, when he is fitted by early training to take his 
place in the defence of his country or its interests, when he is taught that the 
profession of arms is an honourable one, and that the first duty is to his 
country, then we may be sure that the army will be popular, and will attract to 
its ranks the flower of the nation’s youth. That to my mind is the bedrock of 
military organisation, and our first aim should be to adapt such an organisation 
to the life of the nation. Free institutions, immense resources, splendid tradi- 
tions, are all as nought unless we can ensure the public spirit and native valour 
of our people from that insidious decay which history has so often presented to 
us as an example and a warning of the result of great prosperity coupled with 
the corruption induced by luxury. The Greek Empire under the successors of 
Constantine is a notable example of this eternal truth, while on the other hand 
the greatness of Greece and Rome was built on the fact that the youth of the 
country received the elements of military training while their minds were still 
receptive, their spirits enthusiastic, and their physique capable of improvement. 
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For the purpose of training I suggested a system under 
which the whole country was to be divided into “ battalion dis- 
tricts,” with an adequate training staff to each, and then I went 
on to describe the successive steps in the boys’ training in the 
following words: 


All boys in these battalion districts over ten years of age should be registered 
and placed under the supervision of the training staff which I propose to create, 
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Instruction in drill should be made compulsory, and the ordinary elementary 
drills without arms should be made part of the school curriculum. . . . This 
elementary military instruction should be given by the master, assisted and 
supervised by the training staff which I shall describe later on. At seventeen 
years of age the boys should pass directly under the training staff, and during 
the winter half of the year they should be instructed in handling arms and in 
musketry, putting in so many drills and firing a prescribed course. During the 
summer they should be concentrated for a month in any available barracks, or, 
better still, in camp, and exercised as a battalion which would complete their 
obligatory training. The lad’s training as a cadet would now be completed ; 
and we may confidently hope, not only that his physique and carriage will have 
been improved, but also that habits of order and discipline will have been 
instilled, that he will have acquired some amount of proficiency in the use of 
firearms, and that he will be inspired, if not with a desire for military service, 
at least with a patriotic sense of his duty to his country, and a pride in its 
military institutions, 


The ‘above was written in connection with the problem of 
army organisation before the territorial system had taken shape, 
and is not, perhaps, altogether applicable to the present case; but 
the main features are the same—the compulsory training of boys 
at their most receptive age and the provision of adequate means 
of instruction in the use of fire-arms when old enough and strong 
enough to bear them. Up to the time of our Tudor Sovereigns 
the provision of butts and constant practice thereat was obligatory, 
and there seems no sufficient reason why similar obligations 
should not now be imposed. If the State can properly insist on 
a boy acquiring a certain educational standard, it has an equal 
or greater right to insist on physical training which will be likely 
to improve the boy both in physique and moral for the duties 
of citizenship. Indeed, this right has already been claimed 
and exercised by the great democracies of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

It may not be necessary to go as far as I contemplated in 
the article from which I have quoted, but I am convinced that 
something must be done at once to arrest national decay, and 
that, mutatis mutandis, it should be much on the lines which 
our forefathers, as well as the Greeks and Romans, thought 
necessary. When we have thus imparted to all young men an 
adequate comprehension of the meaning of discipline, and have 
given them a certain manual dexterity in the use of arms, we 
shall have gone far towards facilitating the further development 
of that “ English Genius in War” which it is so essential for us 
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to cultivate among those who will in future compose the ranks 
of our territorial army. 

Patriotic institutions such as our “ Training Corps,” “ Church 
Lads’ Brigades,” “ Boy Scouts,” “Rifle Clubs,” &c., are already 
doing a great work on the lines I have adumbrated, and all 
honour is due to those who have either organised or fostered 
those useful institutions, but after all they are only voluntary 
ones, and as a rule only embrace the sounder elements in society, 
using that word in the broadest sense. We want more than this; 
we want to induce all elements, so that the nation as a whole 
may profit in future generations, both in physique and moral, 
and to do this, training must be made compulsory on all, rich and 
poor alike. In the Merry England of the Middle Ages out-door 
sports were characteristic of our national life, but archery was 
perhaps the most notable feature of those sports. Similarly to- 
day the Englishman is conspicuous for his love of physical exer- 
cises and outdoor games. Let us direct that predilection into 
such channels as will be advantageous to the interests of the 
nation and tend to the physical and moral improvement. Drill 
and rifle practice are not distasteful to youth. Onthe contrary, 
their popularity is testified by the ready adoption of the volunteer 
principle, and the ardour displayed by our boy soldiers, whether 
organised as “cadets” or as “scouts.” If we give full scope 
and opportunity in these directions to the youth of the nation, 
we may hope not only to give it a manly tone, but also to inspire 
it with true patriotism and a proper sense of discipline, while we 
create a vast reserve of splendid material partially trained to the 
use of arms. 

I do not fora moment suggest that this is the best way to 
ensure the national safety, but we have to accept facts and pre- 
judices as they are, so that under present circumstances compulsory 
training seems the only practical way of providing sufficient and 
suitable material for our territorial forces. When those forces 
are composed of young men well grounded in the elements of 
discipline and accustomed to the handling of arms during their 
boyhood, we may reasonably hope that “the English Genius in 
War” will once more assert itself, and that the British Army will 
yet again teach its foes the terrible efficacy of fire in disciplined 
British hands, E. J. Barrow. 
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Sensitive Mr. James Boswell, whose vanity was wounded by 
the inadequate mention made of his name in Hawkins’s Life of 
Johnson, seems to have been equally annoyed at a “ sneering 
observation” in Mason’s Memoirs of Whitehead. What the 
observation in question was, he does not vouchsafe to tell us; 
but from his context he must have thought that Mason aspersed 
the function, in biography, of letters and conversations. These last 
were Boswell’s strong point; and as he had said in the ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion” of the Tour to the Hebrides, he regarded them as “‘ the most 
valuable part” of his work. ‘‘Mason’s Life of Gray ’—he wrote 
to Temple in February 1788—“ is excellent, because it is inter- 
spersed with letters which show us the man. His Life of White- 
head is not a life at all, for there is neither a letter nor a saying 
from first to last. I am absolutely certain that my mode of 
biography, which gives not only a History of Johnson’s visible 
progress through the world, and of his publications, but a view 
of his mind in his letters and conversations, is the most perfect 
that can be conceived, and will be more of a Life than any work 
that has ever yet appeared.” Three years later, in the opening 
pages of that Life, he returns to the same idea: ‘“‘That the 
conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents have been exerted 
in conversation, will best display his character, is, I trust, too 
well established in the judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken 
by the sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. 
William Whitehead, in which there is literally no Life, but a mere 
dry narrative of facts. I do not think it was quite necessary to 
attempt a depreciation of what is universally esteemed, because 
it was not to be found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
writer’s pen; for in truth, from a man so still and so tame, as to 
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a superannuated lord and lady [which is Boswell’s disrespectful 
description of the third Earl and Countess of Jersey], conversa- 
tion worth recording could no more be expected, than from a 
Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, or the fantastick figures 
on a gilt leather skreen.” 

Boswell’s attitude is Boswellian, and not a little undignified, 
since he has by far the best of the argument. His conception of 
biography is unassailable; and where to epistolary material is 
added the material of conversation, the combination cannot fail 
to succeed. It is true that the reproduction of conversation, 
when not stenographic, has its suspected side, as the lynx-eyed 
Croker, with whom distrust was congenital, discovered in review- 
ing the Diary of Mme. D’Arblay. He doubted her ability “to 
give, verbatim, all the details of long conversations—sometimes 
many days old—which the readiest pen and the quickest appre- 
hension could not have done even on the instant”; and it may 
be conceded, notwithstanding Dr. Burney’s declaration that his 
daughter “‘ carried bird-lime in her brains,” that one sometimes 
hesitates a little at those lengthy “ theatricalized” dialogues, to 
which, as in a play, the names of the speakers are prefixed. But 
with Boswell, the case is otherwise. His memory was to the full 
as retentive as Fanny Burney’s. He had extraordinary mimetic 
power; and could probably have reproduced Johnson’s deliberate 
sonority and strongly marked characteristics as effectively as 
Garrick. He had attentively studied his model’s peculiarities of 
manner; and from the memoranda of a dinner-party or a night’s 
intercourse (for he wrote no shorthand), could reconstruct a 
condensed record, which in its main lines should be vivid enough 
to deceive, by its absolute verisimilitude, even those who had 
been present. That he did not profess to make it literal, is clear 
from his repeated attempts—as he became gradually “impreg- 
nated with the Johnsonian «xther”—to Johnsonise it more 
exactly. In short, the man and the material had met. Mason, 
writing of Whitehead with meagre data, and with no correspond- 
ence, could naturally only undervalue methods of which he was 
unable to avail himself. But though his subject was a small 
one, it was not without interest; and if not ample enough for an 
extended biography, is still not too minute for a brief paper, 
particularly as the laureates of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
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by reason of their office, have not always received the modest 
recognition which, as literary figures, they sometimes merit. 
William Whitehead, here chosen, whose quiet and unobtrusive 
personality must not be confused with that of his far less 
worshipful namesake, Paul Whitehead, the crony of Wilkes and 
Monk of Medmenham, was of humble origin, even humbler 
origin than Richardson and Sir John Hawkins. He was born in 
1715, his father being a baker of St. Botolph’s Parish, Cambridge, 
who served Pembroke Hall. He must have been well-to-do, for he 
gave his elder son a liberal education. By the interest of Lord 
Montfort (then Mr. Bromley), he obtained for his second son, born 
fifteen years later, a nomination to Winchester. Two years after- 
wards he died, in embarrassed circumstances, having frittered 
away his means in the fantastic decoration of a “retirement” 
in the neighbouring village of Grantchester, which long went by 
the name of “‘ Whitehead’s Folly.” His son William nevertheless 
continued at Winchester, then under Dr. Burton, who seems to 
have appreciated his pupil’s early metrical exercises so much 
that he eventually came to “speak of them with rapture.” 
From poetry the boy turned to the drama, producing at sixteen 
an entire comedy. He is also said to have acted a female part 
in the Andria of Terence, and certainly played Marcia in a 
school representation of Addison’s Cato—réles which may be 
held to imply something of that gentle and effeminate character 
which is attributed to him. In 1733, when Peterborough, then 
seventy-five, and within two years of his end, visited Winchester 
from Bevis Mount with Pope, he gave ten guineas to the boys 
for prizes; and Pope suggested that they should take “ Mor- 
danto’s” own exploits in the Peninsula as a theme for a “‘copy 
of verses.”” This must have been a time when at Winchester, in 
Whitehead’s later words—“the Muses revell’d most,” for no 
fewer than six of the competitors took guinea prizes, Whitehead 
being one. The remainder of the money was laid out in sub- 
scriptions for other boys to “Friar Pine’s” incised Horace, then 
beginning to be issued. At William of Wykeham’s College 
Whitehead also attained a respectable, though not an extra- 
ordinary facility as a writer of Latin verse, and he was even 
commissioned by Pope to try his skill at a translation of the 
first Epistle of the Essay on Man. But although the task was 
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performed, there is no record that it rivalled Johnson’s rendering 
of the Messiah. Perhaps it was less easy to interpret what the 
author himself had failed to comprehend. 

Whitehead’s record at Winchester is that of a rather delicate 
boy, fonder of the poets and Mrs. de la Riviére Manley’s New 
Atalantis, than of “ urging the flying ball” of Gray, while either 
from delicacy or prudence (his biographer is not sure which), he 
sought his companions among the more refined and better-born 
of his schoolmates. When, in September 1735, the time came 
for his election to New College, Oxford, although he had been 
school tutor to a nobleman’s son and a prepositor, his name, 
‘through the force of superior interest,” was placed so low upon 
the list that it was impossible for him to succeed. He conse- 
quently left Winchester with no greater advantage than a good 
education. At this point, however, the accident of his birth 
stood him in stead. Some scholarships, specially open to the 
orphan sons of bakers, had been founded at Clare Hall by a 
certain Thomas Pyke, who had himself been what Derrick called 
a “Master of the Rolls,” and one of these scholarships White- 
head’s mother obtained. It was worth but four shillings a week 
which, though it meant more than it does now, was still far from 
making him “ passing rich.” Yet it is to his credit that his 
narrow circumstances seem never to have affected his popularity. 
As a versifier whom Pope had praised, he was still memorable; 
and his address and amiability speedily recommended him to 
many prominent persons. Charles Townsend, Ogden of the 
Sermons, Hurd, afterwards the Bishop, Dr. Balguy, are among 
the names of those who not only noticed him at this date, but 
remained his friends for life; and when, in 1736, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, was married to his clever wife, the Princess Augusta, 
Whitehead was one of the choir of academic singing-birds—a 
choir including Gray and West and Horace Walpole—which 
burst into a chorus of jubilation. Three years later, he graduated 
B.A. and in 1742 he became a Fellow of his College. 

Whitehead printed his contribution to the Gratulatio in his 
first volume, but he afterwards withdrew it from publication. 
Of the verses which roused the facile plaudits of Dr. Burton 
nothing seems to have survived, save a passable Vision of Solomon 
in ten-line stanzas; and an address to his mother, obviously 
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inspired, as Mason points out, by Pope’s birthday offering to 
Martha Blount. Pope, indeed, at this date, was very much in 
Whitehead’s thoughts. His first published production at Cam- 
bridge was a sequence of Popesque heroics on The Danger of 
Writing Verse. It contains mildly aphoristic lines such as 


What’s born in leisure men of leisure read 
(which by the way is arguable); and couplets such as 


Or, deeply vers’d in flatt’ry’s wily ways, 
Flow in full reams of undistinguish’d praise, 


which happily reflect their admired model, while there is a 
commendable energy in the ensuing outburst over licence: 

Curs’d be their verse, and blasted all their bays, 

Whose sensual lure th’ unconscious ear betrays ; 

Wounds the young breast, ere Virtue spreads her shield, 

And takes, not wins, the scarce disputed field. 

Though specious rhet’ric each loose thought refine, 

Though music charm in every labour’d line, 

The dangerous verse, to full perfection grown, 

Bavius might blush, and Quarles disdain to own. 


The last words show that Whitehead followed his master in 
disdaining Quarles, of whom both probably knew little. But 
he scarcely attained the admirable perspicuity of Pope; and 
if as alleged, Pope praised The Danger of Writing Verse, it 
must have been that he recognised in its author a creditable 
pupil rather than a dangerous rival. In Whitehead’s next 
effort, a versification of the Atys and Adrastus episode 
in Herodotus (Atys, it may be remembered, was accidentally 
killed by Adrastus in hunting the Mysian boar), Pope still 
dominates the writer; and in a third performance, Ann Boleyn 
to Henry VIIIth, based upon her famous last letter from the 
Tower, as printed by Addison in the Spectator, Eloisa to Abelard 
is plainly in his mind. But it was a bold attempt to dilute in 
verse what Shakespeare (pace Mr. Addison) could scarcely have 
bettered for truth and unfeigned poignancy; and it is ill reading 
the rhymed paraphrase after the prose original. Whitehead is 
far more at home in another poem On Ridicule, published in the 
same year, which has several telling passages on the nice conduct 
of that risible faculty which, we are assured by the author of 
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Hore Subsecive, constitutes, with the possession of a chin and 
the convolution of the brain known as the hippocampus minor, 
our chief distinction from the brute creation. Here is an easily 
recognisable class of laughers: 


Fond of one art, most men the rest forgo; 

And all’s ridiculous, but what they know. 

Freely they censure lands they ne’er explore, 

With tales they learn’d from coasters on the shore. 
As Afric’s petty kings, perhaps, who hear 

Of distant states from some weak traveller, 
Imperfect hints with eager ears devour, 

And sneer at Europe’s fate, and Britain’s power. 


And here it is a wise warning, even now,— 


’Tis dangerous, too, in these licentious times, 
Howe’er severe the smile, to sport with crimes . . . 
When Tully’s tongue the Roman Clodius draws, 
How laughing satire weakens Milo’s cause! 

Each pictur’d vice so impudently bad, 

The crimes turn frolics, and the villain mad ; 
Rapes, murders, incest, treasons, mirth create, 

And Rome scarce hates the author of her fate. 


It is consolatory, too, to find that Whitehead does not share 
the views of Sir John Hawkins as to the “ feebleness and inanity ” 
of Addison’s style. 


‘ 
See, with what grace instructive satire flows 
Politely keen, in Clio’s * numbered prose ! 
That great example should our zeal excite, 
And censors learn from Addison to write. 


In the first version of this poem, Whitehead included Lucian 
and Cervantes as legitimate models in the art of ridicule, but he 
withdrew them afterwards, in order that Addison might reign 
alone. 

A poem to Lord Ashburnham on Nobility completes White- 
head’s academic output; and his next function was that of tutor 
to a son of the third Earl of Jersey. As his fellowship was not 
prejudiced by such an employment, he removed in 1745 to his 
patron’s house in Berkeley Square. Besides his pupil, Viscount 
Villiers, he had the education of a friend of the family named 


* C. L. 1,0.— were initials which Addison appended to his Spectators. 
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Stephens. But his duties left him ample leisure to cultivate an 
already formed taste for the stage, and he promptly set about a 
ballad-farce called the Edinburgh Ball, based on the °45, and 
ridiculing the Pretender. This, however, despite its manifest 
“actuality,” was neither printed nor performed. But two years 
later he was evidently preluding to more serious efforts. He 
must have become known to Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, on whose 
Suspicious Husband, which Garrick had popularised by his ren- 
dering of “ Ranger,”’ he wrote some commendatory verses; and he 
also addressed an octosyllabic epistle to ‘ Roscius ’’ himself, who 
had just been appointed joint patentee with Lacy of Drury Lane. 
Both Thalia and Melpomene are made to combine in praising 
Garrick, and both seem unusually preoccupied by their recollec- 
tions of Pope on Swift. ‘O thou”—says Melpomene— 

O thou, whom Nature taught the art 

To pierce, to cleave, to tear the hear’, 


Whatever name delight thy ear, 
Othello, Richard, Hamlet, Lear ;— 

to which Thalia replies— 
O thou, where’er thou fix thy praise, 
Brute, Drugger, Fribble, Ranger, Bays ? 
O join with her* in my behalf, 
And teach an audience when to laugh, 
So shall buffoons with shame repair 
To draw in fools at Smithfield fair, 
And real humour charm the age, 
Though Falstaff should forsake the stage. — 


the last line being a palpable reference to the approaching 
retirement of Quin to Bath, where he was to enter on his final 
vocation of wit and bon-vivani. But Whitehead is nothing if 
not didactic, and he winds up with an appeal to the all-powerful 
manager to purify the stage. 

A nation’s taste depends on you; 

—Perhaps a nation’s virtue too,— 
he is reminded; and he is diplomatically enjoined to 


Consult your own good sense in all, 

Be deaf to fashion’s fickle call, 

Nor e’er descend from reason’s laws 

To court, what;you command, applause; 


* Mrs. Pritchard. 
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If, with this admonition, we cannot positively connect the 
subsequent production at Drury Lane of Whitehead’s first play, 
The Roman Father, we must at least admit that “it followed 
hard upon.” The Roman Father was a careful academic adapta- 
tion of the story of the Horatii and Curiatii which Corneille had 
taken from Livy, with omissions and extensions to suit the 
English cast, greater prominence being given to the father of 
the hero, a part which was sustained by Garrick—Horatia, his 
daughter, being played by Mrs. Pritchard, who had also been 
thoughtfully eulogised in the Garrick epistle. The piece was 
produced in February 1750, and had a succés destime. But 
Whitehead is his own severest critic in his “‘ Prologue,” spoken 
by Barry, the handsome interpreter of young Horatius :— 

Our bard has play’d a most adventurous part, 

And turn’d upon himself the critic’s art : 

Stripp’d each luxuriant plume from Fancy’s wings, 
And torn up similes like vulgar things : 

Nay e’en each moral, sentimental, stroke, 

Where not the character, but poet spoke, 

He lopp’d, as foreign to his chaste design, 

Nor spar’d an useless, though a golden line. 

It is hazardous for an author to suggest to his public an 
obvious objection; and in Whitehead’s case, his classic restraint 
and economy of rhetorical ornament were not redeemed by any 
exceptional vigour of expression. Ina second tragedy, Creusa, 
Queen of Athens, adapted from the Jon of Euripides, and brought 
out at Drury Lane four years later, he achieved a greater literary, 
but a less popular triumph. Garrick again took a leading 
character, Mrs. Pritchard was the Queen, and Miss Macklin the 
boy Ilyssus, who had been substituted for the Ion of the model. 
Concerning the acting merits of Creusa, Garrick’s two biographers, 
Murphy and Davies, are at issue. Itmay be mentioned, however, 
that Walpole—not always so contemptible a judge as Macaulay 
supposes—had no doubts. “It is the only new tragedy ”— 
Horace tells Chute—“that I ever saw and really liked.” The 
plot is most interesting, and though so complicated, quite clear 
and natural. The circumstance of so much distress being 
brought on by characters, every one good, yet acting con- 
sistently with their principles towards the misfortunes of the 
drama, is quite new and pleasing. To-day, perhaps, what is 
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most vital about the play is the second or occasional epilogue 
spoken by Mrs. Pritchard, and written by the author at the 
general election which followed the death in March 1754, of 
Henry Pelham. It sketches a feminine House of Commons, 
where, placed for once “in good St. Stephen’s pews,” women 
should straightway proceed to enforce early marriages, prohibit 
gaming, double-tax wine, and take the duty off all imports of 
“blonds and laces, French hoops, French silks, French cambrics, 
and—French faces.” Creusa and The Roman Father were White- 
head’s only acted offerings to Melpomene; and with the record 
that they brought him enough to pay his father’s still out- 
standing debts, we may dismiss his contributions to “the 
buskin’d stage.” But, as we shall hear later, he made a further 
essay in comedy. 

Up to the period now reached, and despite the distractions 
of stagecraft, his pen had not been idle in other ways, and had 
exercised itself in various directions. Of verses that can be 
dated, the chief is an highly ornate Ode to the Nymph of Bristol 
Spring (St. Vincent’s Well), an attempt, in Thomsonian blank 
verse, to emulate the hymns of Homer and Callimachus. Another 
piece, on Friendship, attracted the commendation of Gray, 
though more for its execution than its theme, in which the 
critic discovered a latent note of satire. A third piece, The 
Sweepers, recalls the Splendid Shilling of Philips, but is more a 
memory of Gay’s Trivia than a parody of Milton. These things, 
however, with La Fontaine tales, epistles in octosyllabics, and the 
rest, serve to prove that the writer was more capable than 
some of his contemporaries, of varying, not only his measures, 
but his note. He also contributed three papers to Moore’s just 
established World, which exhibit a pleasing facility in that “other 
harmony of prose.” One is levelled at the imbecility and 
obscenity of the contemporary novel—charges from which he 
is careful to exempt both Richardson and Fielding. Another is 
a sensible protest against the effeminacy of male beauty; a third 
rallies agreeably the then fashionable “Chinese manner” in 
building and furniture, which was apparently* already sup- 


* We say “apparently,” because at this date, 1753, the apostle of Gothic, 
Horace Walpole, was still continuing, by slow stages, to convert Mrs, Chenevix’s 
little country-box at Twickenham into a “ Gothic castle.” 
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planting pseudo-Gothic. In 1754 Whitehead collected his verses 
into a volume; and in June of the same year left England in the 
capacity of “Governor” or travelling tutor to his pupil, Lord 
Villiers, and Lord Harcourt’s son, Lord Nuneham. Making their 
way through Flanders, the trio paused for a while at Rheims 
(like Gray and Walpole before them) in order to study French; 
and next moving to Leipzig, devoted seven months to Droit 
Publique under Professor Mascou, then very old, but still capable 
of reading his lectures. From Leipzig they went on to Dresden, 
reaching Hanover in 1755, at the very time that George II. was 
paying his last visit to his beloved Electorate before the Seven 
Years War. At Hanover they met Whitehead’s future bio- 
grapher, Mason, who was domestic chaplain to the Earl of Holder- 
nesse, Secretary of State for the Northern Department. To this 
connection belongs a poetical address by Whitehead to Mason, in 
which the former, rather unexpectedly, considering his ante- 
cedents, enjoins his friend not to “loiter life away,’ but to 
devote himself to an active career. From Hanover the party 
passed to Vienna, and finally entered Italy. The declaration of 
war prevented their traversing France on their homeward journey ; 
but after crossing the Alps, and visiting Switzerland, Germany 
and Holland, they finally landed at Harwich in September 1756. 

Their experiences exhibit the “‘ Grand Tour” at its best— 
not as the “premature, and indigested Travel” against which 
the excellent Dr. Brown inveighs in his “inestimable Estimate” ; 
but rather—as conceived by Sidney and John Evelyn—in the 
light of an apprenticeship to the business of life. Whitehead 
seems to have been an ideal “Governor”; and his companions 
were docile and genuinely attached to him. One result of their 
wanderings was, perhaps of necessity, the production on the 
tutor’s part of poetical impressions de voyage. There is an 
opening Ode to the Tiber on entering the Campagna; but the 
majority of the pieces are elegies on the model of Gray, 4 
circumstance which has perhaps led to their being more neglected 
than they deserve to be. 

One of these last, written on the Mausoleum of Augustus 
(then a garden belonging to the Marchese di Corre) in which 
young Lord Villiers is invited to emulate Marcellus, has a stanza 
that faintly suggests a quatrain of the Rubdiyat: 
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In every street, in every flow’ret’s bloom, 

That paints with different hues yon smiling plain, 
Some hero’s ashes issue from the tomb, 

And live a vegetative life again. 


Is not this ?— 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


In another elegy, also written at Rome, Whitehead addresses 
his other pupil, Lord Nuneham; and in his final lines indicates 
the true function of a patrician man of taste:— 

Whate’er of Greece in sculptur’d brass survives, 
Whate’er of Rome in mould’ring ares remains, 
Whate’er of genius on the canvass lives, 
Or flows in polish’d verse, or airy strains, 


Be these thy leisure ; to the chosen few, 
Who dare excel, thy fost’ring aid afford ; 
Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
Exalt ; but be thyself what they record, 


It was quite in conformity with these useful precepts, 
that, while he was at Rome, Whitehead was appointed, by the 
good offices of his noble patrons, to ‘two genteel patent places, 
usually united,” viz. those of Secretary and Register of the 
Order of the Bath. These removed him sufficiently beyond the 
necessity of pleasing in order to live; and shortly afterwards, 
when Colley Cibber died, he became Poet Laureate. 

The vacancy had first been offered, through Lord John 
Cavendish, the Lord Chamberlain’s brother, to Gray, by whom 
it was declined. ‘I hope”—his biographer Mason makes him 
say—‘** I hope you couched my refusal to Lord John Cavendish in as 
respectful terms as possible, and with all due acknowledgments 
to the Duke [of Devonshire].” This is an excellent example of 
the ethics of eighteenth-century editing ; for Gray did not utter 
a single word which has been quoted. On the contrary, he wrote 
a very Gray-like and rather petulant letter to Mason. He “ knew 
very well,” he said, ‘‘the bland emollient saponaceous quali- 
ties both. of sack and silver,” but while he did not pretend 
to blame any one else that had “not the same sensations,”’ he 
would “‘ rather be sergeant trumpeter or pin-maker to the palace.” 
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.. + “The office itself,’ he added, “has always humbled the 
professor hitherto, . . . if he were a poor writer by making him 
more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him at 
war with the little fry of his own profession, for there are poets 
little enough to envy even a poet laureate.” Looking to Cibber, 
and the Eusdens and Tates who had preceded him, Gray’s 
attitude is intelligible. But Whitehead had “not the same 
sensations,” nor had some of his friends. Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge, indeed, in a congratulatory poem, declared that “every 
envious voice was hushed ”— 
Tho’ by prescriptive right prepar’d 
To libel the selected bard— 

an ideal condition of things which is surely too good to be true. 
However this may be, Whitehead set himself ‘‘to play the game.” 
He had not, like Gray, been proffered exemption from the duties, 
and he manfully disregarded Mason’s advice to employ an occa- 
sional “ghost.” From November 1758 to the end of his life 
he continued to produce New Year and Birthday Odes with 
exemplary industry; and it must be honestly admitted, despite 
the verdict of Johnson (who thought the difference between bad 
and good in these matters too trifling for distinction), with far 
greater ability than had characterised the perfunctory efforts of 
his forerunners. As Gray had anticipated, he did not escape the 
attacks of the “little fry,” who, however amiable they may have 
seemed at the outset, were unwearied in denouncing his perform- 
ances in office. To these he was careful not to reply. But in 
some verses entitled A Pathetic Apology for all Laureates, past, 
present, and to come, composed not long before his death, he shows 
that he fully appreciated the tribulations of those whose 


—Muse, oblig’d by sack and pension, 
Without a subject, or invention,— 
Must certain words in order set, 

As innocent as a Gazette ; 

Must some half-meaning half disguise, 
And utter neither Truth nor Lies.— 


a definition which, if it can scarcely be said to magnify his office, 
has, at all events, the authority of prolonged experience.* 

* Gray was more generous to Whitehead than some of his contemporaries. 
“Do you know I like both Whitehead’s Odes ”—he writes to Mason in January 


1759—“in great measure, but nobody else does,” Elsewhere he says, “‘ they are 
far better than anything he ever wrote.” 
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When he returned to England from the Continent, Whitehead 
had reached that middle-age beyond which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, no new career is embarked upon. For many years to 
come he lived with Lord Jersey, no longer as a tutor, but as a 
companion to his pupil’s father and mother, now advanced in 
years. The difficulties which in other cases have arisen from such 
an arrangement were materially modified by Whitehead’s own 
tact and amiability; and by the perfect taste and delicacy with 
which he was treated by the ‘‘superannuated Lord and Lady” 
at whom Boswell thought it necessary to jeer. Lord Harcourt 
also gave him a standing invitation to Nuneham; and he received 
equal consideration from both his former pupils. It must have 
been either at Middleton Park or Nuneham that he prepared his 
solitary comedy, the School for Lovers, based upon Fontenelle’s 
unacted Le Testament. Perhaps because of Whitehead’s repudia- 
tion of sentimentality in the Prologue to the Roman Father, Mason 
hesitated to class the piece with the comédie larmoyante already 
established in France, and soon to be transferred to this country. 
But Whitehead’s admission in his own never-spoken “ Prologue” 
is here conclusive. His work, he says, professes to “ play politely 
with your hopes and fears, And sometimes smiles provoke, and 
sometimes tears ””—a distinction which plainly indicates a leaning 
to the new comédie miate, rather than the elder manner which 
relied exclusively upon the ridicule of vice and folly. As in the 
Roman Father, he also aimed at “‘ pure simplicity.” His plot, 
turning on the ancient embarrassments of ward and guardian, is 
almost bald; his pathos is not infectious; his humour (in which 
he was by no means deficient) is “polite” to the verge of non- 
existence. Consequently his Dorilants and Czlias, his Modelys 
and Aramintas are not more exhilarating than the superfine 
puppets later set in motion by Kelly and Cumberland. But 
Garrick, who when he chose could float or finesse anything, 
played once more the leading part, being excellently seconded 
by Palmer and O’Brien, while for women there were Mrs. Cibber 
(acting at fifty a girl of fifteen!), Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Yates, any 
one of whom, by herself, could have secured attention to any 
piece not absolutely contemptible. And contemptible the School 
for Lovers could not be called. It had literary style, good 
manners, and good sense. But it was undeniably tame. It 
wanted the historical piano which Mr, Harry Foker’s prototype 
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maliciously recommended to Thackeray. And it is not difficult 
to understand why, when Garrick a few years later proposed 
Whitehead as final arbiter in the matter of the production of The 
Good-Natur’d Man, Goldsmith indignantly refused to submit his 
work to a critic whose views of comedy differed so fundamentally 
from his own.* 

Concurrently with the appearance in book form of the School 
for Lovers—that is to say, in March 1762— Whitehead published 
a Charge to the Poets, which is, in some sort, a sequel to his earlier 
Danger of Writing Verse. Considering the recognised irritability 
of the class addressed, the title was not tactful, especially from 
a laureate; nor was it extenuated by the motto, ‘Quasi ex 
cathedra loguitur.’” But the poem is far better than its pre- 
decessor, more skilfully versified, more connected in thought, 
and full of excellent things, many of which are as true to-day as 
they were under George III. 

“To you,” the poet cries: 


To you, ye guardians of the sacred fount, 

Deans and Archdeacons of the double mount, 

That through our realms intestine broils may cease, 
My first, and last advice is, ‘“‘ Keep the peace ! ” 
What is’t to you, that half the Town admire 

False sense, false strength, false softness, or false fire ? 
Through Heav’n’s void concave let the meteors blaze, 
He hurts his own, who wounds another’s bays. 
What is’t to you, that numbers place your name 
First, fifth, or twentieth, in the lists of fame ? 

Old Time will settle all your claims at once, 

Record the genius, and forget the dunce. 


Again, of critics: 


If fools traduce you, and your works decry, 
As many fools will rate your worth too high ; 
Then balance the account, and fairly take 

The coul report which men of judgment make. 


* Garrick mentions the School for Lovers in the Farmer’s Return from Town, 
1762, a bright little interlude he wrote for Mrs. Pritchard’s benefit, ‘The 
Cratticks grumbled,” says the farmer. “I'll tell you for whoy They wanted 
to laugh—and were ready to croy.” Descanting pleasantly, in “ A Drawing of 
Garrick,” on the frontispiece which Hogarth designed for his friend’s play, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin takes an opportunity of making some interesting references to 
Whitehead and his works (Fasciculus Johanni Clark dicatus, 1909, pp. 412-417). 
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In writing, as in life, he foils the foe, 
Who, conscious of his strength, forgives the blow. 
They court the insult who but seem afraid : 

And then, by answering, you promote the trade, 
And give them, what their own weak claims deny, 
A chance for future laughter, or a sigh. 


And then: 


A life of writing, unless wondrous short, 

No wit can brace, no genius can support. 

Some soberer province for your business choose, 
Be that your helmet, and your plume the Muse— 


which are prettier metaphors than Sir Walter’s staff and crutch. 
Other passages show a catholic toleration for varieties of taste. 
The conclusion of the poet is, ‘‘That Verse and Virtue are their 
own reward ”’—a sentiment which, with the change of “litera- 
ture” for “verse,” has been attributed to the arch-pessimist 
Chesterfield. 

The Charge to the Poets brought upon Whitehead the reckless 
and indiscriminate cudgel of Churchill. In his desultory Ghost, 
the second part of which appeared simultaneously with the 
Charge, he had glanced incidentally at “placid Whitehead.” In 
the third book, published some nine months later, he attacked 
him inform. But the straggling octosyllabics of the Ghost do not 
show the “ Bruiser” at his best. He hits, fairly enough, some of 
Whitehead’s obvious characteristics—his deference to tradition, 
his dislike of emphasis, his lack of vigour, and so forth—all of 
which, of course, have harsher names in the satirist’s loose- 
jointed invective. It is easy, for instance, to transform judicious 
reticence into a kind of “ letting-I-dare-not-wait-upon-I-would ”’ 
sort of timidity by representing the poet as one who,— 


Champion swore in Virtue’s cause, 
’Gainst Vice his tiny bodkin draws, 

But to no point of Prudence stranger 
First blunts the point for fear of danger. 


Much, however, that Churchill says, is mere abuse; and it is 
quite possible that but for the mention of “subject Bards” in 
the Charge, and the appearance of Whitehead as a writer of 
serious comedy, he would have neglected him altogether. 

Acting upon his own precept, Whitehead did not “ promote 
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the trade” by replying to Churchill’s diatribe,* although after 
his death some fragmentary couplets on the subject were found 
among his papers which show that he recognised both the 
strength and the weakness of his short-lived assailant. He 
himself continued to write, producing in 1770 A Trip to Scotland, 
an anonymous farce, which had not only considerable humour, 
but considerable success at Drury Lane. In 1774 he took a 
conventional farewell to the Muse with a new edition of his 
works. But the most popular of his pieces with the anthologist, 
a “tale for married people” entitled Variety, followed two years 
later. This, in the manner of Prior, or Gay, is a neatly finished 
and cleverly constructed little conte, of which the moral is 
excellent and the style irreproachable. To this, again, succeeded 
The Goat’s Beard, an elaboration of a very compact fable of 
Pheedrus turning on the rivalry of the sexes. It is more learned 
and more laboured, but scarcely so happy. Both these pieces 
appeared without his name. His last publication was an address 
to the Duchess of Queensberry, Prior’s ever-green “ Kitty,” then 
more than seventy. At her Grace’s desire, in a metre that 
dances like Prior’s own, it gaily satirises the enormities of feminine 


costume. Failing quotation from the longer efforts mentioned 
above, here is its description of the contemporary coiffure: 


Don’t let your curls fall with that natural bend, 

But stretch them up tight till each hair stands on end. 

One, two, nay three cushions, like Cybele’s towers ; 

Then a few ells of gauze, and some baskets of flowers. 

These bottles of nectar will serve for perfumes. 

Go pluck the fledg’d Cupids, and bring me their plumes. 

If that’s not enough, you may strip all the fowls, 

My doves, Juno’s peacocks, and Pallas’s owls; 

And stay, from Jove’s eagle, if napping you take him, 

You may snatch a few quills—but be sure you don’t wake him. 


This is no caricature of the “heads” of 1775. Its author 
went on with his official Odes for ten years longer, and, in fact, 
was engaged on one of these in his last hours. For some time he 
had, by his own desire, withdrawn from Lord Jersey’s household, 
with which however he still preserved the friendliest relations; 
and he was living in lodgings in Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, 

* In spite of statements to the contrary it was never repeated. Churchill 


mentions Whitehead’s name once or twice, and gives him and his comedy @ 
eouplet in The Journey. But that is all! 
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when he died suddenly on April 14, 1785, in his seventieth year. 
He was buried in South Audley Street Chapel, where lie also 
the remains of Wilkes and of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

In a contemptuous list of the chief writers in the World, 
drawn up as a corrective to Horace Walpole’s praise of some of 
its contributors, Macaulay speaks of Whitehead (whom he calls 
Whithed) as ‘the most accomplished tuft-hunter of his time.” 
He also reproaches him with being forgotten. This is surely too 
severe. To be a tuft-hunter—although no social recommen- 
dation—need not disqualify a man for poetry. As for being 
forgotten, that has happened to many estimable persons, and will 
doubtless happen to many more. Whitehead was, of course, 
in no sense “strenuous”—possibly he was constitutionally of 
languid vitality. He liked ease and quiet. He liked refined 
and well-bred people; he liked the leisurely amenity and 
the large air of great houses in the country. In middle-age he 
was fortunate enough to find an asylum with noble friends to 
whom he could be agreeable without subserviency, and by whom 
he was esteemed without being patronised. He was probably a 
delightful companion to his ‘‘ superannuated Lord and Lady,” 
and to all their circle. Being a bachelor, he injured no one by his 
lack of ambition. As regards his verses, what is most observable 
is the extent of his qualifications, and the moderate standard of his 
achievement. He was a good classical scholar; he had travelled 
intelligently; he was apparently well-read in Continental literature. 
He could write heroies like Pope’s, blank-verse like Thomson’s, 
anapests like Prior’s, elegies like Gray’s. He had considerable 
humour, and a convenient gift of epigram. Dull he certainly 
was not, whatever Churchill might say. But he seems always to 
have been afraid to depart from tradition, to let himself go. He 
imitates where he should originate. He is always good and never 
better. His facility is great, his taste cultivated, and his tone— 
for his time—exceptionally discreet. Why, with his equipment, he 
did not do greater things, may safely be left to the Dick Minims 
of criticism who are always lamenting that a sunflower is not a 
rose—or the converse. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to think sympa- 
thetically of that placid, sauntering, summer-day life in the gardens 
of Middleton or Nuneham, where “Farmer George’s” Laureate 
sometimes meditated a birthday ode, and sometimes turned an 


inscription for an urn or a sundial. Austin Dosson, 
VOL, LY 18 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SCENERY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Ir it seems presumptuous to attempt to say in a few paragraphs 
anything about the scenery of a whole continent, let me explain 
that it is only of some regions in the United States and Canada 
that I mean to speak, and of some of the aspects which the 
scenery of those regions presents. 

A comparison of the impressions made by that scenery with 
the impressions left on the mind by the parts of Europe which 
tourists mostly visit, may have an interest for Americans no less 
than Europeans, because many Americans know the picturesque 
beauties of the Old World just as well as they know those of New 
England, better perhaps than they know those of California. 

First, however, let a word be said as to a classification of 
scenery which though not new is not very familiar. There are 
three ways in which scenery may arouse pleasurable emotion. 
One is where grandeur or beauty of form, or beauty of colour, 
appeals directly to an eye capable of appreciating these things. 
Another is where there is no grandeur and no striking beauty: 
the landscape gives pleasure because it speaks to us of human 
life and work, and awakens associations by which nature is con- 
nected with man, so to speak, touched and tinged by man’s 
experience. 

And there is also a third kind of scenery which has nothing 
human about it, and which may not have much nobility of form, 
perhaps not even much richness of colour, but which appeals 
almost wholly to the imagination, and to the imagination only, 
because it presents nature in all her stern and contained 
simplicity. 

The best example of this kind is to be found in the wilderness 
and on the sea coasts, but to it I shall return when I come to 
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speak of those deserts which are so striking a feature of the 
western part of America. They are almost absent in Europe, 
and the most remarkable contrast between European scenery 
and American is that on this side of the Atlantic there are 
immense tracts of country in which the beauty of silent and 
solemn nature, untouched by the hand of man, impresses 
the imagination, while in the inhabited parts there is much less 
than there is in the corresponding parts of Europe of that beauty 
and charm which consists in the presence of the human element. 

An illustration may explain what I mean. Insucha country 
as Italy, which has been for thousands of years the home of 
civilised man, we see everywhere marks of man’s life and labour 
which carry us back a long way, sometimes for many centuries. 
There are ancient cities and villages with old houses, old churches, 
ruins of old castles, the very names of some of which call up 
events far off in history. 

The scattered houses, the fields and woods have a look of 
having been for a great while either the homes or the neighbours 
of man. All that he has done seems to have become a part of 
nature ; and in every landscape where natural beauty is present 
it is so intermingled with man’s work that the two seem insepar- 
able. Thus every spot has its associations. 

Even where the traveller can recall no incident connected 
with the place, he feels that it must have been the stage on which 
many dramas of human life have been enacted. So even where 
the landscape has no marked beauty of its own, as is the case in 
parts of eastern and south-eastern Italy, still it seems to be digni- 
fied and refined and made interesting to us by this sense of the 
human life that has been flowing over it for so long. Strictly 
speaking it is not really more beautiful. But it may seem so, 
because the associations touch our emotions, and the emotion 
when touched gives a sort of glamour to common things, making 
us forget the monotony of the scene itself in the thought of the 
variety which not nature, but history has given. 

The same thing is true, if less markedly true, of nearly the 
whole of England and France and Spain and Germany, although 
the natural beauty of these countries, taking them as a whole, is 
much inferior to that of Italy, where one is seldom out of sight 
of some romantic mountain. For even in the dead flat of 
the great Lombard plain you can always, in clear weather, 
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catch sight either of the Alps or of the Apennines upon the 
horizon. 

In France, Germany, England, Spain, there are far fewer 
ancient cities and less history attached to each spot. But even 
in England, modernised as it has been, and in many places 
defaced by coal-mines or by the growth of hideous suburbs round 
the towns, there are many regions where the ground is level, the 
landscapes monotonous, and nothing can be pointed to as really 
beautiful. Yet the little picturesquenesses of detail, winding, 
grass-bordered lanes, thickets, and hedgerows full of wild flowers, 
old fashioned vottages, churches, nestling among trees with ancient 
yews shadowing tombstones illegible from age, farmhouses which 
lichen-covered walls support quaint gables and are pierced by 
casement windows with tiny panes of glass, all these things give 
a sort of sentiment and sense of a distant past coming down into 
the present that redeems the landscape and lends it a charm that 
nature had forgotten to give. 

Any one who knows the paintings of what is called the 
Norwich School, “Old Crome” and his contemporaries, will 
remember how much they made of East Anglia, naturally one 
of the least attractive parts of England. So Southern France, 
so Suabia and the Rhineland, seem to be saturated with the life 
of the past. It gives a kind of atmosphere, what one might call 
a scent, to the country, which makes it interesting even if there 
is little to enjoy in form or colour. The scent is not always 
agreeable; it may suggest past misery, past injustice, yet it 
raises things out of their commonness. 

Now over wide regions of North America this sense of a past 
and these countless traces of the past which one finds in Europe 
are wanting. There has not been time to make them. Outside 
the thirteen original States of the Union and a few places along 
the river St. Lawrence, little is to be seen which is more than a 
century old. In the great Mississippi plain, for instance, the 
traveller asks himself, in passing from Pittsburg to Omaha, 
whether anything ever happened there. 

The wars of the Indians among themselves are unrecorded, 
and the strife of the Indians among the frontiersmen is almost 
as little known. Neither have left any visible trace. The cities, 
the villages, the farmhouses are all new, and all like one another. 
There is scarce anything for imagination to lay hold on. 
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The country is by no means ugly. Along the streams 
especially one finds pretty spots here and there, pleasing com- 
binations of pasture and patches of woodland. But each part 
is much like every other part; there is nothing to pick any one 
out from the rest. Nature, which has been so bountiful in giving 
fertility to the soil, has been too chary of her other gifts, and 
man has not yet supplied the deficiency. 

In New England and over nearly all of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, even those districts that are not scenic have so much 
variety of surface in hill and dale that the want of the minor 
beauties is less noticed. Yet even there, whoever knows Western 
and Southern Europe finds the landscape suffer from the fact 
that the houses and nearly all the village churches are of wood, 
built on lines which forbid picturesqueness. 

The want of the grey old village church of rural England, 
with its low tower or modest spire rising from among the trees, 
is a want all the more to be regretted because some of the small 
towns in the New England States, such as Pittsfield, for example, 
or Stockbridge, or Conway, or Hanover, New Hampshire, have 
been made wonderfully pretty by the planting of trees along 
their streets, and by the neatness, far exceeding that of most 
French or English villages, with which the roadways and the 
lawns in front of the houses are kept. 

This desire to beautify the village has begun to spread west- 
ward. Already one sees it at work in Ohio and Illinois, and the 
same is true of parts of Canada. Perhaps pretty rustic churches 
and farmhouses less uniform in style will ultimately follow. The 
same antiquity of settlement and thickness ofepopulation in a 
small continent which have given the Europeans time to make 
beauties in regions not favoured by nature have deprived them 
of the vast spaces wherein American nature has been left to 
herself. These wildernesses are what the European finds most 
novel and most interesting in the Western world. At home he 
gets them only on the borders of Asia, where vast plains stretch 
out eastward beyond the Volga at Samara, or where the snows 
of Caucasus look down on the flowery steppes of the Kuban and 
the Terek, or else in the far north. Nothing can be more wild 
and solemn than the deep pine-forests of Norway, the endless 
stretches of bare rock-floored field, the lines of islets, rugged 
and treeless, that bear for ever the shock of Atlantic surges. 
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All the rest of Europe has been filled by man’s work. Even 
high up in the valleys of Alps and Pyrenees and Apennines one 
finds hamlets and churches clinging to the steep mountain sides, 
But in North America, which has already one hundred millions 
of people north of the tropic, there would be room for another 
hundred million in the desert region of the south-west were those 
regions as well watered as New England or Virginia. 

As that region has now less than half a million scattered over 
some three hundred and fifty thousand square miles, there is 
plenty of room for deserts, and wonderful deserts they are. 
None is, perhaps, so terribly grim as that great desert strewn 
with black sand, or covered with streams of lava, which fills the 
centre of Iceland. But they are more fascinating than the 
Sahara as one sees it on the west of Egypt, or to the south of 
Tunis, or than are, according to what travellers report, the 
deserts of Central Asia. 

A desert is impressive by its mere solitude and desolation, 
even when it has nothing else to show. But when it is flat one 
does not get a due conception of its vastness, just as the ocean 
is dull and monotonous when seen from the deck of a ship, and 
reveals its majesty only when a great stretch of it can be sur- 
veyed from the summit of a mountain. The American deserts 
have the merit of being mostly traversed by ranges of hills, and 
in some places lofty peaks rise from their surface, which make 
extremely noble objects. 

Now the characteristic loveliness of a desert resides in the 
richness and delicacy of its colours, because they come out with 
wonderful clearness and depth in the perfectly dry air of those 
waterless wastes. So when one has high ridges always in sight, 
as on the desert north of Fort Yuma, the Mojave Desert between 
the Tehachapi Pass and the Needles, there is one endless variety 
of beautiful effects of light and colour. 

They are of course at their best with the low sun of morning 
and evening, and in those places where the rock formations offer 
the greatest variety of tint. Words cannot render the charm of 
the softly graded shades of grey, the blues and violets, the 
orange, pink and crimson, and, where volcanic rocks occur, the 
black passing into deep purple which present themselves all 
along through this Mojave Desert which most travellers, having 
been told that it is ‘only a desert,” scarcely trouble themselves 
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to look at through the windows of the car. I single it out 
because it has nothing except its colours to commend it. But 
there are parts elsewhere in which the presence of lofty mountains 
gives grandeur as well as beauty to the prospect. One such is 
round the Great Salt Lake. Others in Arizona occur to me. 
The view from the edge of the Grand Canyon, looking north and 
north-east over the Painted Desert, with the so-called Navajo 
Mountain, a bold summit exceeding twelve thousand feet, more 
than one hundred miles away, can never be forgotten by who- 
ever has seen it. 

Nor must the majestic group of the San Francisco peaks that 
rise north of the village of Flagstaff be forgotten. There the 
lines are singularly bold and noble, and in spring and early sum- 
mer the contrast between the glittering snow above and the deep 
dark green pine-forest which covers their lower slopes is very 
striking. Visible for more than one hundred miles in every 
direction, they make the glory of the wilderness of Central 
Arizona. Very different otherwise, but alike in the fact that 
without anything striking in form they impress the imagination 
by a sense of immensity and mystery, are the shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. 

The northern coasts of these two great inland seas, and 
indeed some parts of the southern coasts also, are clad with 
primeval forests. The trees are seldom of great size, but the 
general effect of the vast untouched stretches of woodland run- 
ning out into promontories and scattered about in a multitude 
of islands is uniquely striking. 

The finest point on these lake shores is Thunder Bay on Lake 
Superior. But a no less interesting impression of the sort of 
charm they have may be found at the Straits of Mackinac, 
between Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, where, from the top 
of a hill above the wharf where the steamers call, a view can be 
had over a wide expanse of sea studded with wooded isles, a 
view which gives a sense of the repose and tranquil sweetness of 
primitive nature, as she was when the first French adventurers 
penetrated these wilds in their frail canoes, which speaks to the 
mind even more than to the eye. From those landscapes which 
have been classed as appealing chiefly to the imagination I pass 
to speak of those parts of North America which are conspicuously 
its scenic regions. Of these, just because they are already well 
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known and appreciated, little needs to be said. One region, 
however, seems to be nowadays less appreciated than it 
deserves,—I mean the White Mountain country, taking the 
name in its widest sense as including the highland of northern 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

It is true that the summits are not very lofty—only ore 
rises above six thousand feet; true also that the forms are seldom 
striking. But the glens and valleys are full of beauty, not only 
the corries in the higher parts, where a semicircle of cliffs sur- 
rounds a deep hollow, but the ravines through which the streams 
foam over waterfalls and the wider dales that melt into the plain 
between richly wooded hills, 

It would be hard to find landscapes better fitted to please the 
painter than those in the valley of the Saco from North Conway 
up to the village of Jackson. The long winding glen through 
which the Androscoggin flows, a little further to the north, has 
scarcely less charming series of views which those who see it 
only from the windows of the railroad car or from an automobile 
whizzing along in a cloud of dust cannot possibly enjoy as the 
pedestrian enjoys them. Driving and cycling are the swiftest 
modes of transportation compatible with a due appreciation of 
the softer kinds of scenery; and even the cyclist will do well 
to stop every mile or two at the best points if he would draw 
from a landscape all it has to give. 

Without disparaging either the White Mountains, or the 
noble gorge of the Hudson River, just above and for some miles 
below West Point, or the many lovely bits in the Allegheny 
Mountains, as for instance at Cumberland Gap, along the banks 
of French Broad, and at Chattanooga, where history adds its 
interest to the splendid prospect from the top of Lookout 
Mountain, still it is the Far West, in Rocky Mountains and even 
more upon the shores of the Pacific that the finest scenery of the 
continent is to be sought. 

There is nothing in North America, and I doubt if there be 
any in the world finer than the views of the majestic round 
peaks of the Cascade Range as seen from Puget Sound; no more 
striking cliffs rising above a great stream than those that at and 
below The Dalles in Oregon tower over the Columbia River. 
Nor can one imagine a more romantic combination of sea scenery 
with mountain scenery than the maze of wooded isles that lie 
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scattered in the strait that separates the city of Vancouver from 
the city of Victoria between which one catches glimpses of the 
far off Olympic Mountains to the south-west and the far off 
peaks of the northern Cascade Range to the east. 

To one who knows the finest mountain lands of the Old 
World, Alps and Pyrenees and Balkans, the ranges of Norway 
and northern Hungary, and the Himalayas themselves, one of 
the delights of western North America is to find landscapes so 
diverse in their types of grandeur from those the Old World has 
shown him. 

Some likeness of course there is. The Canadian Rockies are 
more like the Alps than are any other North American mountains, 
for they have plenty of snowfields feeding long glaciers. But 
their forests are far grander, filled, on the west side, with huge 
trees. The Bay of San Francisco suggests some bays in the 
Mediterranean, yet it has a quality of its own, especially in the 
first verdure of the glorious Californian spring; and no place in 
Europe, except Gibraltar, sees an opening to the ocean comparable 
to the Golden Gate. 

Of all the regions of the United States—I am not familiar 
enough with British Columbia to include it in this comparison— 
California has the most abundant and varied profusion of scenic 
beauty. Besides the superb peak of Shasta in the north, with 
the deep ravines into which it looks down, and that striking 
desert in the south which has been already referred to, it presents 
a delightful succession of baysand promontories along some seven 
hundred miles of bold coast, where there is hardly a mile that 
has not something picturesque to show. 

In the northern part of the Coast Range one has the magnifi- 
cent forests of redwood and the romantic glens that descend to 
the ocean through these forests; while further south, between 
the westernmost line of mountains and the great San Joaquin 
valley there is a network of hills enclosing beautiful valleys, some 
of them flowery with orchards, some rich with pastures, dotted 
over, like a European park, with evergreen oaks, handsomer even 
than the oaks which make the beauty of Biscay and Asturias in 
the mountain land of Spain. 

The great San Joaquin valley itself, a plain two hundred miles 
long and fifty or sixty miles wide, and now becoming, with its 
supply of water from the high grounds, one of the richest in the 
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State, is no doubt a flat and comparatively monotonous region; 
but it has a charm of its own in the distant view of the Sierra 
Nevada on the eastern horizon. Seen over the plains, across a 
foreground of vineyards and dark green orange groves, this long 
grey blue mass rises like a mighty wall, on the crest of which one 
catches faintly patches of snow and sharp peaks of rock. The 
sight of these mountains gives a dignity and amplitude to the 
landscape which one feels the more the longer one views it in 
sunshine and in shadow. 

Yet no one, seeing the Sierras from without, would realise 
the grandeur of the scenery they enclose. Unlike the great 
ranges of Europe, the high peaks of the Sierras show their grandeur 
neither from far off, as one sees Mont Blanc from Geneva and 
Monte Rosa from Milan, nor—as a rule—from the valleys imme- 
diately beneath them. They are hidden by the lofty sides of 
those valleys; it is only when one gets back behind the heads of 
the glens that they reveal themselves. But if this peculiarity of 
structure, and the absence both of large lakes and of glaciers 
deprives the Californian Sierras of some of what we most admire 
in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Caucasus, they have compen- 
sation in the magnificence of many of the valleys as well as in 
the superb forests. The Yosemite is only the most famous of a 
group of canyons with a grandeur and beauty of a type scarcely 
found elsewhere. There is nothing like it in Europe, though the 
Romsdal in Norway is perhaps the most like it. 

The valleys of the Himalaya, such as that tremendous gorge 
down which the Indus has cleft its way, are on an even larger 
scale, with asavage sternness perhaps not rivalled elsewhere. But 
they are far less perfect than the canyons of California: indeed, 
they are too savage, too terrible, to be beautiful. In these valleys 
of the Sierras the majestic lines of the precipices that wall in the 
level bottom of the valley are softened by the tranquil peace of 
the meadows and groups of forest trees, through which the clear 
stream ripples gently along, pausing now and then to reflect from 
its clear bosom the white flash of the waterfalls that plunge from 
above over the cliffs. It is folly to try to compare different kinds 
of scenery and place one above another. All that need be said 
is that the Yosemite has a character altogether its own, and, in 
its own peculiar way, unsurpassable. It suppliesa typeof beauty 
scarcely known in Europe. 
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Two other famous spots in western America need a final word. 
One of them is an extraordinary natural curiosity. It has a 
beauty in its luminous air and the bold forms of its mountains, 
and it contains one gorge, splendid in its lines, and marvellously 
rich in the colours of its strata, the canyon of the Yellowstone 
River. But the Yellowstone Park owes its reputation far less to 
its scenic charm than to its geysers, which are, as everybody 
knows, unique in the world. So far as beauty goes, there are 
many other parts of the Rocky Mountains equal to it or even 
superior. The otherspot, however, is not only a natural curiosity 
but also one of the most impressive sights on which human 
eye has rested. I mean the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. 

In it the wealth and variety of colour in the rocks and the 
nobility and variety of form in the crags and towers and spiny 
pinnacles that stand up along its sides are combined with a 
power of touching, indeed of filling and dominating the imagina- 
tion which it is hard to convey in words. Yon cannot de- 
scribe it; you cannot talk about it. You can only stand 
silent in awe and wonder. If there is any other view that makes 
a similar impression of the vast sublimity of nature, it is a view 
in the Himalayas where the eye, ranging over nearly five hundred 
miles from east to west, discerns forty-nine peaks exceeding 
20,000 feet in height. 

There is a question which has been much discussed but never 
determined, whether scenery apart from climatic and other 
conditions exercises an appreciable influence on the mind and 
taste of a people. The great diversities of scenery in different 
parts of North America, with the much greater abundance of 
natural beauty in some parts than in others will furnish excel- 
lent materials for a study of this question. But that cannot be 
till after some centuries, when these natural diversities have had 
time to tell upon the inhabitants of the various sections of the 
country. How many interesting questions there are which our 
generation and the next will not see solved! 

JAMES BRYCE. 


[Copyright 1910, in the United States of America by the Perry Mason Co. 
This article, which is published by jarrangement with the Perry Mason Co., 


was specially written by the Right Hon, James Bryce for publication in the 
Youth's Companion. | 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


“‘T supPosE now that the children are getting big, we must have 
a governess.” Many of us have groaned when we reached this stage 
in the development of our families, many have unworthily sought 
to put off the day when we should have to ask a stranger to sit 
at our board, by having a nursery governess whom we kept in 
the nursery for at least part of the day. But inevitably we are 
driven to the necessity of serious instruction for our children, 
and we find ourselves up against this great domestic problem. 
Of course people who live in London, where there are excellent 
classes and daily teachers, need have none of these troubles, but 
education is a real difficulty to people who live in the country 
for the greater part of the year, and who cannot afford the 
ruinous expense of special teachers from London. 

As the better trained teachers nowadays dislike living in 
other people’s houses, and as many people do not care to have 4 
stranger, with whom they have no links, present on every family 
occasion, a few people board out their governesses in the nearest 
village. This is a greet gain all round for teachers and children, 
who are not nearly so likely to get tired of each other, and the 
cost is not much more than having some one in the house. One 
pound a week as a rule will cover board and lodging, and even the 
most economical housekeeping in one of our houses could not feed 
any one under 16s. a week. Counting forty weeks of work in 
the year—which allows short holidays—boarding out increases 
the cost of a governess only by £8 a year. As her salary, if she 
has had a good education and training, will range from £60 
to £80, this is not a great factor. But having settled in our 
minds that we will make these arrangements, there then comes 
the great question—what kind of ateacherdo we want? Whatis 
most important for young children? If we have had time to 
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think about the subject, we know that it is very important that 
children should have very good teaching to start with; the 
younger they are, the greater the necessity for skilled instruction, 
if they are not to have their minds spoiled. Just as a young 
horse can only be broken in by a man who really understands the 
art of managing him, so does a little child need the greatest 
care at the beginning of his educational career. Then comes the 
question of subjects—what are best to begin with? Here there 
will no doubt be differences of opinion as to the relative impor- 
tance of singing, nature work, handwork, arithmeticand French. 
And French opens up endless difficulties. The children, most of 
us will agree, must learn French as young as possible, and they 
must learn it from a French person, but that means that we 
cannot have a really balanced scheme of general education, 
because first of all our children are English, and secondly, 
because the French teachers who come over here cannot as a 
tule take any handwork, nature-study or music, and all these 
are very important for a young child. Then thatseems to point 
to two governesses, one to work out the general plan and one to 
teach French! Despair sets in, and an effort is perhaps made to 
carry on with an English governess and a French nursery-maid, 
which ends in black rebellion on the part of one’s English nurse 
who does not like foreign ways, or perhaps it ends in French — 
being taught by Miss So-and-So, with dire results to accent, 
intonation and knowledge of the language. I venture to suggest 
that there is a better way out of the educational difficulty than 
either of these makeshifts, and that is for families to co-operate 
and to form small classes. If three or four families join together, 
the cost to each of even a very good education becomes much 
less than that of a single governess, which we have seen with her 
board and salary not to be under £90 a year, and the advantage 
of letting the children, boys and girls, work together is immense, 
for they educate each other almost as much as the teachers 
educate them. However deep the country is, there are generally 
three or four families with children of a suitable age within 
pony-cart range of each other. As I know something of the 
working of such a little country class, and as other parents may 
be interested, I am writing this short account of it. 

The class I am referring to consists of six children, ranging 
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from six to ten, five girls and a boy, and they come from four 
families. It would be better if there were more boys, but it is 
the fashion in England to send boys away from home to board- 
ing schools so young that there are bound to be more little girls 
than little boys in all neighbourhoods. The hours are from 9.45 
to 12.45 every day, and the classes take place in two rooms 
given up to them in a private house. There are two teachers 
every day, one an English one in charge of all general subjects, 
and a French teacher who takes nothing but French. One 
morning a week there is a dancing-lesson for which a special 
teacher comes, and every other day there is drill. The subjects 
are as far as possible co-ordinated—geography and history are 
worked together, and poetry and singing are linked to history by 
means of songsand poems of the period under study, and a little 
elementary French history is done of the same period. Nature 
study, which includes elementary botany and all the common 
objects of a country walk in the neighbourhood, can of course 
be worked in with painting and modelling, and these in their 
turn can be used to help history and geography. The piano 
cannot in its initial stages join into any general scheme, though 
it has been found best to teach it to some extent on the tonic 
sol-fa system and with the time names—this keeps it close to the 
singing. Arithmetic stands alone, and a good deal of time is 
given to it, it is taught with shells and counters until the 
children really understand what dividing and adding mean. In 
ordinary education children are often rushed up to fractions 
without having an idea of what numbers mean at all. The 
French is taught both in class and separately. It has been 
found best to give each child half an hour alone five days a week 
with the French teacher at this, and once a week they do songs 
and games in French together. 
| A great point is made of all local history and geography, as 
this brings home to young children the history of their country 
through the events which have happened at places they know. 
Of course the essence of such work as I am trying to describe is 
its variety to suit places and conditions. No hard and fast 
scheme would be any use, nor could a class in Northumberland 
usefully copy the whole scheme of a class in Sussex, because for 
certain very important subjects the scheme ought to be worked 
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out to suit each locality, and each teacher will have her own 
enthusiasms, each set of children their own varying require- 
ments. 

Some people, when they come in and see the happy children 
absorbed in their lessons, and when they hear of the handwork, 
think that the lessons are not work at all, but play; but the 
work is serious and hard while it lasts, and the handwork 
is as necessary for the children’s brain-development as their 
arithmetic. Again there are those who think that a governess 
who is all day with children can do much more for them than a 
teacher whom they only see every morning, and parents have a 
feeling that they get their ‘“‘money’s worth” out of a resident 
governess. But that is not borne out by experience of the two 
systems. Governesses who have to see that children change 
their shoes and don’t spill their milk are not nearly such interest- 
ing or influential people to their pupils as the trained and alert 
teachers, who, unwearied by the daily round of some one else’s 
household, arrive fresh to their task every morning. And for the 
sort of work I have been trying to describe, a quite different and 
much more highly trained teacher can be secured than can 
generally be found for ordinary family work. Not that even so the 
ideal teacher is easy to come by, but she is easier to find for class 
work and independence than for the old cloistered domesticities 
with one or two pupils. Of course no teacher is equally good on 
all sides, but the French teacher in such a scheme as I have 
described will probably often be able to help on other lines than 
French; and if enough children join, a special teacher can be got 
once a week to help on a weak side. Very likely neither teacher 
will have a head for planning, and in that case the planning 
must be done for them by some one else; in any case it is just 
as well for some one to be available to discuss with the teachers 
their different schemes, smooth over any jars that may arise, 
and to make them feel that somebody cares very much for what 
they are doing. But that is what one would anyhow do with 
one’s own children’s governess, and it is no burden but an added 
interest to life to arrange for other people’s children as well as 
one’s own. 

The cost of the little class I know about is rather under than 
over £220 a year, plus the necessary organisation and trouble, 
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firstly on the part of parents who have to send backwards and 
forwards to the class every day, secondly on the part of the 
parent at whose house the class takes place, and who is responsi- 
ble for its working and efficiency. It has been found best for 
one person to be responsible both for efficiency and finance, and 
to let her charge what seemed to her to be fair fees. A plan was 
tried at the beginning by which all expenses were exactly shared, 
but it was very inconvenient because no one ever exactly knew 
their liabilities. For smooth working the private class should be 
run exactly like any ordinary class, with due notice of removal 
of pupils and payment of fees in advance; without those safe- 
guards the responsible person might find herself in a difficult 
position. 

Any one who has given a solitary child companions for 
his or her work will never willingly go back to the dull old 
lonely grind. The very assembling of the class every morning is 
a pleasure to see, for the children are so full of delight at meeting, 
and at being at what the youngest of them proudly calls her 
“school,” that they make a happy stir in the house in the brief 
five minutes before they settle down. Then in the summer 
months, when they can drill and lunch out of doors and take 
their nature walks without fear of cold, what can be more de- 
lightful for the owner of one child than to look out of her window 
and see a happy crowd of five or six, busy over their gardens or 
their birds, and learning without sadness or boredom, and above 
all without having their appetite for learning blunted by dull 
lessons ? 

A last word. There can be no doubt about the wonderful 
effect which an education which combines hard work with real 
interest has upon the children’s health—one delicate and lonely 
child became quite changed, he was so happy while he was doing 
his lessons with his little friends, and all have benefited in health 
as well as happiness. Of course the class is too small—eight or 
ten would be much more than twice as good as four or five—but 
a novelty always takes some time to make its way, especially in 
education. For this is a subject on which many even affectionate 
parents are content with mediocrity, and where a great number 
seem to think that any underpaid, ill-trained girl can be left in 
charge of their children. But to the others, to mothers who live 
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in the country and who want a good education for their children, 
I can only say that what has been such a success in one place is 
worth a trial in others. 

VioLeT CECcIL. 


P.S.—The class I have described is for young children, but 
there is no reason why something of the kind should not be done 
for older girls. Although this, unless their tastes and talents 
lay all in the same direction, might be rather more difficult to 
arrange. Still onecansee literature, French and English, painting 
and singing classes, as a very happy centre for other work, and 
all made financially feasible by co-operation. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, March 9, 1910 


JAPAN is learning something of American ways just as England 
did fifteen years or so ago, and is experiencing much the same 
inconvenience. Then it was the fashion to twist the lion’s tail 
and to talk about war with England as lightly as youngsters tell 
how they are going to wallop the rival cricket club. Now the 
lion’s tail is no longer in danger of a venomous tweak, but instead 
it is an amusing pastime to pull the chrysanthemum to pieces, 
Naturally the Japanese are disturbed. If press despatches from 
Tokio are reliable, speeches recently delivered by Americans of 
more or less prominence caused apprehension and surprise, and 
the Japanese are wondering what new frenzy has seized the 
Americans. Mr. Shaw, at one time Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Japanese are told through the medium of their newspapers, 
declared that war between Japan and the United States is 
inévitable; Major-General Franklin J. Bell, chief of staff of the 
United States army, is reported to have said in the course of a 
speech made before a Connecticut militia regiment that war 
between the two countries may break out at any moment; 
General Francis V. Greene, invited to deliver an address before 
a club at St. Catherine’s, Ontario, told his audience ‘that the 
prospect of war between Japan and the United States was 4 
great deal more likely than official circles in the United States 
will admit. It was the principal topic of discussion among 
United States and Japanese military men.” 

It is unfortunate, and of course unavoidable, that the managers 
of Japanese newspapers are unable to distinguish between men of 
importance whose utterances command weight and those whose 
words no one in this country takes seriously. In Japan as well 
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as in England authority attaches to a former member of the 
Cabinet, especially one who has been the country’s Finance 
Minister, but here, when a man no longer holds an official 
position, he seldom has either power or influence, and his 
speeches or predictions command as little attention as the letters 
of “ Paterfamilias” or “‘ Veritas ” to their favourite newspapers 
bemoaning the bad manners of small boys or denouncing the 
inefficient service of the local tramway company. 

Mr. Shaw is a conspicuous illustration of the rocket-like rise 
of Americans in politics, and their disappearance in obscurity 
after the powder has flashed out. Mr. Shaw, who was president 
of a small bank in a small town in Iowa, was elected Governor 
of his State, and gained a reputation as a “‘ powerful campaigner.” 
He was supposed to be effective before an audience, and 
especially happy in having a large stock of stories, and an 
American audience in the heat of a campaign would rather hear 
a man tell stories than listen to argument. Mr. Shaw earned 
the fame that is the reward of every American who can hold 
public attention for forty-eight hours: he was “‘ mentioned ” for 
the presidency and discussed by some of his enthusiastic admirers 
as an available candidate for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt called him to the Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

A cynic has observed that Washington is the place where 
little men find their level. As Finance Minister, Mr. Shaw was 
not a conspicuous success, although he did nothing glaringly 
foolish. He was simply an ordinary member of the Cabinet, but 
made no impress upon the country. When Mr. Roosevelt 
reorganised the Cabinet, Mr. Shaw retired, and was made 
president of a newly organised trust company in New York, but 
his tenure of that place was short, and he is now the president 
of a trust company in Philadelphia. Politically his name is 
never mentioned, and the announcement that he is to deliver an 
address will not fill a hall. 

The Japanese, who have shown their extraordinary cleverness 
in 80 many ways, ought to be able to discriminate between men 
who speak with authority and to whom the country listens and 
those who are unable to command an audience; if they do this 
they will be saved much mental disturbance, and before giving 
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themselves unnecessary worry they should be sure that utter- 
ances attributed to public men were really made by them. 
Opinions by the Chief of Staff on military matters are entitled 
to respectful consideration, and if General Bell really predicted 
war between Japan and the United States it might be matter 
for serious concern. But General Bell repudiates having 
indulged in any specific prediction. Advocating a stronger 
military establishment, which is quite natural for a military 
man, and talking generally, he predicted war ,“ within thirty 
years”—a vague enough prophecy and at a date remote enough 
not to cause him any undue embarrassment if it is not realised— 
on the ground of historical probability, as there has never been 
a thirty year-period since American independence was gained 
without its war, General Bell declared. As for General Greene’s 
prediction, it is worth as much as that of any other man who 
discusses the affairs of nations from the club armchair. An 
engineer officer of good reputation, he is now out of active 
service, and probably speaks with as great an air of authority 
regarding military sentiment in Japan as any other intelligent 
man who reads the newspapers and considers himself privileged 
to have an opinion and give expression to it. 

For the peace of mind of Japan and its maintenance of 
friendly relations, which is a matter of almost as vital conse- 
quence to England as it is to both Japan and the United 
States, sensational after-dinner oratory should not be taken too 
seriously. 


Using the title that Burke made famous, the New York Sun 
voices “Some Thoughts on Present Discontents,” but without 
finding a cure, which is not surprising, as the causes are too deep- 
seated to be stated in a few words and something more than an 
empirical remedy is needed. Always a restless people, the 
Americans at the present time are in a more than ordinary rest- 
less frame of mind, looking for something they hardly know 
what and satisfied with nothing that is offered them. I was 
told a few days ago by an authority on labour that not in the last 
fifteen years has labour been in such a pugnacious, resentful 
mood as it is at the present time, which he regards as symp- 
tomatic of the general psychological condition of the country. 
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There ought to be [this authority remarked] little agitation” and general 
contentment, for despite the high cost of living times are prosperous, wages 
are high, and work is plentiful; but instead, labour is either on strike or is 
threatening to strike, people are in a chronic state of complaint, and the times 
generally seem out of joint. 


No one in touch with public sentiment questions the prevailing 
discontent. It is everywhere, and it manifests itself in general 
criticism of everything except ithe most radical measures and 
everybody who dares to question their wisdom. It would be 
ridiculous were it not almost pathetic to see how in the West, 
where the greatest unrest prevails, ethics and economics are 
hopelessly jumbled and men of more than the average intelligence 
are so swamped by.their emotions that they are no longer able to 
think clearly. 

In one of the popular magazines a writer, who has been 
investigating the “insurgent movement,” that is the revolt 
against the President and the party leaders in Congress, says: 
“This insurgent movement is not mere economic restlessness; it 
is a moral movement, and that is what the old political bosses 
cannot and will not see. Its catchwords all;tell the story: ‘ The 
tariff a moral issue.’ ”’ 

Now nothing is more ridiculous than to bracket morality and 
economics, for the one has about as much relation to the other 
as colours have to ethics, but the strength of the movement lies 
in the fact that morality has been invoked so that selfishness can 
hide behind humbug and under cover of morality gain what it 
could in no other way. To any one capable of straight thinking 
it must be self-evident that there is no moral question involved 
in a tariff schedule. Whether a duty shall be high or low has 
nothing to do with morals, although it may have a great deal to 
do with expedience and self-interest. As a matter of fact, it is 
these same “ insurgents,” with their frothy talk of morality, who 
are making an unmoral spectacle of themselves; as their objection 
is not to a tariff, or the system of protection, but to duties that 
are not low enough to suit them. That is all there is to a great 
“moral”? movement which threatens the future success of the 
Republican party. Selfish as politics usually are, there has never 
been anything quite so selfish as this, with perhaps the possible 
exception of the South when it plumed itself on its virtue in 
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supporting free trade because at that time the South manufactured 
nothing and its wealth was in the soil which»found its market 
across the seas. The insurgent West wants a tariff, but it must 
be a tariff made to suit its own peculiar ideas. That is the 


new-fangled doctrine of morality interpreted by the light of 
economics. 


I am inclined to think that much of this diseontent would 
disappear and the country would be in a healthier condition if 
men had the courage to call things by their right names and 
frankly admit what now they only dare to whisper. Whenever 
the old and now meaningless names of Republican and Democrat 
disappear and men call themselves Radicals or Conservatives 
there will be a raison d@étre for the existence of parties and an 
intelligent motive for opposition. It will be better for the 
country because it will give a wider choice of men and policies. 
Under the existing system the choice of candidates is limited by 
a party label that is as intelligible to ‘the average voter as/a 
doctor’s prescription is to the average infirmary patient; and the 
voter, like the patient, must take everything on faith and trust 
to luck that it is an elixir and not a poison which is being 
being administered to him. Again, it would be better for the 
country because, as always happens with a progressive and highly 
intelligent people, when one party admitsits conservatism and the 
other does not deny its radical leaning, the extreme conservatism 
of the one would be influenced and tempered by the radicalism of 
the other, and radicalism would be afraid to go too far for fear 
of strengthening the forces of conservatism. Instead of violent 
reaction there would be a more equable balance. 

It takes a long time for the phenomena of a great social 
movement to be clearly appreciated. It has taken some years 
for students of American politics tosee that a break-up of parties 
has come, but now it is being generally recognised. A writer in 
the American Magazine says, “‘there are no longer two parties 
except in name. There is no longer any thrill in the words 
Republican and Democrat.” Nothing but tradition prevents 4 
complete reorganisation, and tradition cannot much longer 
continue to oppose the natural inclination of men to combine for 
what they believe is for the good of their country. 
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The profession of murder was at one time, I believe, regarded 
as hazardous, and even to-day in Europe life insurance companies 
require an extra premium from professors of the art, but in 
America it is about the safest occupation aman can select. The 
per centage of mortality is far lower than in what is generally 
known as the peaceful pursuits—bridge-builders, bricklayers, 
locomotive drivers or miners. In The World To-day Mr. HughC. 
Weir gives some startling results of his investigation of crime in 


American cities, which show how little the murderer has to fear 
from the police, 


Ten thousand persons are murdered in this country every year [he says|, 
shot, strangled, poisoned, stabbed, or beaten with a club or a sand-bag. Of the 
murderers two in every hundred are punished. The remaining ninety-eight 
escape absolutely free! In many of our States the proportions of convictions is 
only half as great. In Georgia, for instance, only one murderer in every 
hundred is punished. In a recent census of American crime, digesting the 
nation as a whole, the statement was made that in only 1°3 per cent. of our 
homicides do we secure a conviction. 

Chicago averages 118 murders in a year. In the same space of time Paris 
records only fifteen murders and attempted murders. London, four times the 
size of Chicago, has only twenty murders. In the course of twelve months, 
Georgia—a typical example of the average American State—records forty-five 
homicides—more than the whole of the British Empire! More people are 
murdered in this country in a year than are killed on the railroads, In three 


years the victims of our murder cases total more than the losses of the British 
Army in the Boer War. 


That so many criminals go unwhipped of justice is due to 


the inefficiency and criminal collusion of the police, Mr. Weir 
shows. 


A number of years ago [he says] the jewellers of America were forced to 
form a national detective organisation to guard their property. The bankers of 
America have done likewise. So have the hotel-keepers. So have the railroads, 
They could not depend on the public police. It was cheaper to maintain a 
police system of their own. Will the people of America also be forced to 
employ private watchmen? The police administration of the average American 
city is so thoroughly entrenched behind the menacing power of the corrupted 


ballot that it can literally snap its fingers at any law that would set itself 
above it, 


Seventy-five per cent. of the criminals who are arrested in New 
York for petty larceny, pocket picking and highway robbery, Mr. 
Weir says, are freed by the ward politicians. 
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Commenting on these figures a daily newspaper asks 
whether 


the people of the United States, in the feverishness of their lives, are becoming 
indifferent to death. Somewhere latent in the hearts of the people of this 
country isan indifferenc to death. The courts really keep time to the pulse of 
the people. If life were not held so cheaply in the American estimate there 
would be no law’s delays in the disposition of murder cases, The processes of 
justice would quickly respond to public feeling, and the ratio of crimes of 
violence would diminish accordingly. 


President Taft has been in office a year, and perhaps he 
regrets that his devotion to the public service caused him to set 
aside his ambition and decline the place on the Supreme Bench 
offered him by Mr. Roosevelt. On the Bench his duties and his 
associates would have been congenial, his reputation as a jurist 
would have widened, he would have been freed from the anxieties, 
the annoyances and the criticisms that fret the soul of a sensitive 
man whose ideals are high and who is trying to do his duty 
according to the dictates of his conscience. There is perhaps no 
more heart-breaking place than the Presidency; there is perhaps 
no man less to be envied than the President. A Sovereign, even 
if he is unpopular, or not in sympathy with his subjects, is still 
treated with a certain deference and the respect due to his kingly 
station; a Prime Minister can give as good as he takes and meet 
his opponents—man fashion—face to face. The President is neither 
king nor Minister. He is not immune from attack or criticism, 
he is denied the luxury of debate, of inspiring his followers with 
courage or confronting his enemies. 

Mr. Taft is an amiable man, but even Mr. Taft’s good nature 
is not proof against the malignant attacks that have been made 
against him during the first year of his presidency. He has 
conscientiously endeavoured to carry out the pledges made 
before his election and to keep the party ranks closed up, but 
things are not going well, and for everything that goes wrong 
Mr. Taft must shoulder the blame. There are grave dissensions 
in the party, there is an outcry against the high cost of living, 
there is that general discontent and restlessness to which refer- 
ence has already been made. There is a feeling among Re- 
publicans that they are about to experience a reverse, and they 
look forward with apprehension to the election for the House 
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next November. Republican newspapers tell the President that 
he must be held responsible. 

Recently the Chicago Tribune made a poll of the editors of 
Western Republican newspapers on their presidential preferences 
and. whether they approved the Tariff Act. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived 1360 votes and Mr. Taft 1093; 812 editors approved 
the Tariff Act and 2686 condemned it. Commenting on these 
figures many newspapers tell the President that the people have 
lost faith in him because he has yielded to the “reactionaries” 
and has put confidence in men like Senator Aldrich and Speaker 
Cannon who are not in sympathy with present public opinion. 
No one, a hostile newspaper critic remarks, questions Mr. Taft's 
integrity or his purity of purpose. The people want to believe 
in him, but they find it increasingly difficult because of the men 
on whom he relies for advice. 

Mr. Taft is not ignorant of what is being said and done, and 
he is beginning to strike back. In New York a couple of weeks 
ago he made a notable speech in which he entered on a vigorous 
defence of the Tariff Law and justified it as carrying out the 


promise made before election to revise the tariff in the interest 
of the consumer. 


We did revise the tariff [he told his audience, and he quoted statistics in 
support of his assertion, and added], I therefore venture to repeat the remark I 
have had occasion to make before, that the present customs law is the best 
customs law that has ever been passed, and it is most significant in this that it 
indicates on the part of the Republican Party the adoption of a policy to change 
from an increase in duties to a reduction of them, and to effect an increase of 
revenues at the same time, 


Mr. Taft then entered into an explanation of what the party 
was pledged to and what had already been done or was about to 
be done to carry those pledges into effect, and defended himself 
irom the charge that the policy of the Administration disturbed 
business and promoted panics. No one responsible for the 
Government, he said, would foolishly run amuck and destroy 
confidence merely for the pleasure of doing so. No one hasa 
motive as strong as the Administration in power to cultivate 
and strengthen business confidence and business prosperity. 
But, he added, “it rests with the National Government to 
enforce the law, and if the enforcement of the law is not 
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consistent with the present method of carrying on business, then 
it does not speak well for the present. methods of conducting 
business, and they must be changed to conform to the law.” 
The Republican party, Mr. Taft declared, had made no promise 
to change the anti-trust law except to strengthen it, and those 
persons who thought otherwise had only themselves to blame. 
Mr. Taft pledged himself to a strict enforcement of the law. 


The leading financial authorities are pessimistic in regard to 
the immediate future and impress upon the public the need of 
caution. Steadily increasing Governmental expenditures, a wide 
gap between income and outgo, the trade balance in favour of 
the United States at the lowest in years, heavy borrowing 
abroad to finance American enterprises, the high cost of living 
and the fear that great industrial concerns will be compelled 
by the anticipated Supreme Court decisions to reorganise are 
the reasons why the outlook is less favourable than it ought to 
be with crops good, business active, and employment plentiful. 

The causes assigned for the apprehension in business circles may 
be trivial and subsidiary only if the explanation offered by the 
financial writer of the New York Sun is sound, and it is startling 
enough to be given consideration. The increased output of gold 
has been regarded by a good many financial authorities as the 
reason for high prices, but the writer in the Sun, who is the first 
person to my knowledge to advance the theory, ascribes present 
ills to inflation pure and simple, to the effect of diluting the 
currency with paper. 

There are two fundamental and elementary principles in 
economics. One is the automatic operation of Gresham’s law— 
that when two forms of currency circulate side by side the 
cheaper drives the more valuable into hiding or out of the 
country; the other, that when the circulating medium is 
redundant the price of all commodities rise. There has gone on 
unperceived, the writer in the Sun points out, for some years an 
enormous inflation, the effects of which are now being felt. The 
period of inflation began ten years ago. At that time it was 
forced upon the Government to provide for some $858,000,000 
of bonds bearing from three to five per cent. interest and maturing 
n the years 1904, 1907 and 1908. These bonds were taken up by 
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the issuance of new bonds with a life of thirty years bearing two 
per cent. interest, and to create an immediate market for them, 
as the rate of interest was too low to be attractive to the 
ordinary investor, the national banks were permitted to use 
them as security for the issuance of notes up to the face-value 
of the bonds. It may be well to remind the reader that banks, 
notes are issued by banks chartered by the Government, 
which deposit with the Treasury Government bonds to secure 
their issues. As an additional security to the note-holders, and 
to provide against any fall in the market price of the bonds, the 
banks were permitted to issue up to only ninety per cent. of the 
par value of the bonds, but by the Act of 1900, generally known 
as the two per cent. Refunding Act, this restriction was removed 
and the banks were given the right to issue up to par. At the 
time of the passage of the Act predictions were made that it 
would lead to inflation, that for the time being there would be 
high prices and apparently great prosperity, but in the end 
there would come disaster. 

All the symptoms of inflation are now apparent. Although 
there is universal complaint of high prices, the one thing that is 
really cheap is money, which is attested by the low interest 
trates; the United States at the present time is a better market 
in which to sell than in which to buy, and, most significant of all, 
the stock of gold in the country has decreased while there has 
been a heavy increase of paper-money. Figures supplied by the 
Treasury Department show that exclusive of gold coin in the 
Treasury vaults to cover an equivalent amount in “gold certifi- 
cates” in circulation, on January 1, 1900, there was gold in 
the country of the value of $1,016,009,857, which decreased to 
$849,007,069 on the first of the present year. During the 
same period the paper-money increased from $596,197,244 to 
$1,057,035,269. These figures are impressive. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that every year 
the United States is drained of $275,000,000, which sum repre- 
sents the saving of immigrants sent to their homes to support 
families, to bring other immigrants to the United States, to pay 
debts, or to make investments in their native countries. These 
statistics are furnished by the Immigration Commission in a 
Report recently made to Congress. It is admitted that the 
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figures are not absolutely exact, as there is no way by which the 
precise data can be obtained, but the Commission has made a 
careful investigation covering a long period of time; it has been 
given access to the books of bankers, foreign exchange houses, 
and other sources of information, and its statistics are as nearly 
reliable as can be compiled. Of the total the largest amount, 
$85,000,000, is sent to Italy, $75,000,000 to Austria, $25,000,000 
each to Great Britain and Russia, and the rest distributed 
throughout Europe, including $5,000,000 each sent to China and 
Japan. . 


American millionaires never do things by halves, and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s gift “to promote the well-being and to 
advance the civilisation of the peoples of the United States and 
its Territories and possessions of foreign lands,” appeals to 
imagination. It is not yet known how richly the Rockefeller 
Foundation will be endowed, but it is commonly believed that 
the major part of the fortune that the former head of the 
Standard Oil Company has amassed will be devoted to educa- 
tional, charitable, and other benevolent purposes. This makes 
Mr. Rockefeller the most munificent patron in the history of the 
world. He has already given some $25,000,000 to the cause of 
education and charity; but great as his benefactions have been 
in the past, they become almost trivial if, as the public has been 
led to expect, his whole fortune is used to endow the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and that fortune is as large as rumour credits it with 
being. 

Mr. Rockefeller is either the most Christlike man that ever 
lived, or his sense of ironic humour is so powerfully developed 
that he is willing to pay an enormous price for the privilege of 
indulging it. For years he has been the target for every dema- 
gogue and sensationalist; he has been held to scorn, and attacked 
as a menace to the security of the Republic; for having made 
two blades of grass grow where before there were nothing but 
stones, he has been rewarded with abuse; the millions that he 
has added to the wealth of the country, the thousands of men to 
whom he has given employment—all these things have counted 
for nothing. Mr. Rockefeller’s methods may not have been 
ethical, he has undoubtedly taken advantage of lax laws and 
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venal legislators, but he has been of greater benefit to the 
country than the hypocrites who have snarled at him, jealous 
simply because he had the brains to conceive and the courage to 
execute. 

There is a peculiar thing about the American millionaire that 
makes him unlike the rich men in any other country. Elsewhere 
wealth is almost the sure road to political preferment; great 
public benefactions are recognised by public rewards. In America 
there is nothing of the kind. The fact that a man has given 
nillions to charity or education is no reason why he should be 
elected to Congress; on the contrary, there is a prejudice against 
the self-made millionaire philanthropist in politics, because people 
are cynical enough to say that he has bought his way in. On the 
average it costs a man as much to be elected a member of Con- 
gress as it does a Member of Parliament—very frequently more; 
and although every one knows this, no one likes to have it made 
tooobtrusive. It isa curious thing that thereis notatthe present 
time in Congress, or holding other public office, a single man 
whom the country knows because of his great public benefactions. 
The Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Carnegies, men who in Europe 
would be legislators or administrators, are content to exercise 
their power and influence in another form, for either Congress or 
the Cabinet or diplomacy does not appeal to them, or they know 
that public sentiment would not sanction their services. Think 
what the country would have gained if any time these last ten 
years Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller had been Secretary of the 
Treasury, or Mr. Harriman chairman of the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission with a seat in the Cabinet, as would have been the 
case in England; and then think what would have happened to 
the President courageous enough to have made up his Cabinet in 
this way. The assassin’s bullet would in all probability have 
been his reward. 

: A. Maurice Low. 


DR. WALLACE’S “NEW SHAKESPEARE 
DISCOVERIES ” 


In Harper’s Magazine for March 1910 there has been published 
an article by Dr. Charles William Wallace, Professor in the 
University of Nebraska, under the title “‘ New Shakespeare Dis- 
coveries. Shakespeare as a Man among Men”’; and purporting 
to give ‘the first complete and exclusive account of the finding 
of hitherto unknown documents which constitute the most 
important addition to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life which 
has been made in the past one hundred and fifty years.” Dr. 
Wallace’s “Shakespeare Discoveries’’ have been heralded by 
loud and continued flourishes of trumpets; in fact, they have 
been “‘ boomed” in true Transatlantic style. It was, therefore, 
with feverish interest that I turned to this article, promising, as 
it does, to give new information concerning Shakespeare’s life of 
such vast importance. Here, surely, I thought, we shall at last 
find proof positive of the identity of the author of Hamlet with 
William Shakspere of Stratford, gent. and play-actor! 

Well, I have read the Professor’s article, and re-read it, and 
given it full consideration, and having done so I can only exclaim 
in the words of the French critic, “ Tant du bruit pour une 
omelette au lard!” 

Let us see exactly how much it comes to, this ‘most 
important addition to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life which 
has been made in the past one hundred and fifty years,” and 
what does it show us of “Shakespeare as a man among men”? 

Professor Wallace has taken the very meritorious, though 
at the same time the very laborious, course of ransacking certain 
unexplored documents at the Record Office, and in so doing he 
has certainly earned our gratitude. Here, he tells us, he found, 
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among the documents of the ancient “Court of Requests,” 
records of a certain action brought by one Stephen Bellott against 
Christopher Monjoy or Mountjoy. This Mountjoy was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wallace, a Frenchman—and “ possibly ” a Huguenot, 
but of that there is no evidence—who “took out his patent of 
denization in London, May 27, 1607.” He was, it appears, a 
“tire-maker,”’ which at that time meant that he was the maker 
of “‘head-dresses and wigs.” He lived, we are told, in a corner 
house at the meeting of Silver Street and Muggle or Mugwell 
(now Monkwell) Street, and in the Cripplegate Ward. This 
Mountjoy takes one Stephen Belloté “as apprentice to learn the 
trade of tire-making,” and Bellott boards in Mountjoy’s house 
aforesaid. Mountjoy has an only daughter called Mary, and 
when Stephen had finished his apprenticeship and proved himself 
a competent maker of head-dresses, it appears to have occurred 
to Mary’s parents that it would be a desirable thing to arrange 
a match between him and their daughter Mary, who also had 
become proficient as a “tire-maker.” Stephen, however, goes 
away to Spain, but “‘ near the close of 1604 . . . returned to the 
house and shop that had been home to him for six years.” Now 
was the time to bring matters to a head. But Stephen seems to 
have been a bashful wooer, or, perhaps, his intentions, though, 
doubtless, strictly honourable, were not matrimonial. Mrs. 
Mountjoy, therefore, seems to have resolved upon an active plan 
of campaign. And now William Shakspere comes upon the 
scene. He, it appears, was at that time lodging with tire-maker 
Mountjoy, so Mrs. Mountjoy conceives the happy idea of making 
him an intermediary. She entreats him to approach this young 
man, so sadly wanting in initiative, and give him a broad hint 
that ‘ Barkis [7.e. Mary] is willing.” The result shall be told in 
Dr. Wallace’s beautiful and picturesque language:—‘‘So the 
greatest poet of all the world, moved by the simple impulse of 
humanity that is the key to all he ever wrote, did the wished- 
for service among these simple-hearted, single-passioned folk.” 
To Stephen then, goes William Shakspere, and, doubtless, tells 
him that if he can “screw his courage to the sticking-point,” 
Mary is ready to be his, with her parents’ blessing, and a dower 
of £50—say £400 in money of to-day. ‘“ Accost, Sir Toby, 
accost,’’ says Shakspere to Stephen, and so well did he plead 
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that, inspired by this persuasive matchmaker, the bashful young 
man is, in modern language, “brought up to the scratch,” and 
“‘the marriage was solemnized, as the parish register of St. Olave, 
Silver Street, shows, November 19, 1604." 

So the worthy tire-maker and his wife obtained their hearts’ 
desire, and Mary Mountjoy becomes Mrs. Stephen Bellott. But, 
alas, they had soon reason to repent that they had employed 
“the greatest poet of all the world” as honest broker in this little 
matrimonial scheme. “Just what happened,” says Dr. Wallace, 
‘*is not told’; but it is clear that there were “ ructions.” * I¢ 
had been agreed that dear Stephen and Mary were to “live in 
the paternal home”’ in Muggle Street. ‘‘ But before the end of 
the first year Bellott refused to remain longer.” He removes 
with his wife to the Parish of St. Sepulchre’s, where they have 
‘“‘a chamber inthe house orinn” of one George Wilkins, described 
as a “ victualer.” A year and a half later, in October 1606, Mrs. 
Mountjoy dies, and “the young people then return to live with 
the father as partners in the business of tyre-making [sic]. But 
a half-year was as longas theyremained. Father and son-in-law 
could notagree.” ‘Bellott claims he was to havea dower of sixty . 
pounds, and, besides, at the death of the father, he was to receive 
a legacy of £200, equal to about £1600 in money of to-day. He 
declares the father has never yet paid the dower, and, besides, 
since the mother’s death, has become reckless and wasteful in 
spending his money, and has declared he will leave Belloté and 
his wife not a groat when he dies.” Mountjoy denies all this, and 
brings counterclaims, so Bellotté hales his father-in-law before 
the Court of Requests in the hope of compelling the old man to 
fulfil his alleged promises. The hearing of the cause, we are 
told, was set down for Easter term, 1612, and on May 7, “the 
Court issued ‘a compulsory to William Shakespeare, gent. and 
others, ad testificandum inter Stephen Bellott querentem et 
Cristoferum Mountjoy deft.’’’? Interrogatories also were issued 
to these witnesses, which are set forth at length in Dr. Wallace’s 
article, and which make inquiry, inter alia, as to what sum or 
sums of money the defendant promised to give the complainant 
‘for a porcon in marriage,” and what further sum was promised 
by the defendant at his decease, and what parcels of goods, or 

* Let not the reader suppose that this vulgar word is Dr. Wallace’s, 
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household stuff, the defendant promised to give unto the com- 
plainant on his marriage, and what he in fact did give, it being 
suggested that he only gave “one ould ffether bed, one oulde 
ffether boulster, a flocke boulster, a thine greene rugg, two orda- 
narie blanckettes woven, two paire sheetes, a dozen of napkines 
of Course Dyaper,” and other things of but little value. To these 
interrogatories the several deponents make answer. And first 
Johane Johnsone, who was “servant to the defendant at that 
time,” declares, amongst other things, that “‘as she remembereth 
the defendant did send and perswade one Mr. Shakespeare that 
laye in the house to perswade the plaintiff to the same marriadge,”’ 
and thereunto she subscribes ‘‘her mark.” This is the only 
evidence that “‘Mr. Shakespeare” lodged with Mountjoy, for he 
himself, in his answer, does not mention the fact, which is rather 
remarkable, since it was obviously a very important one in the 
circumstances of the case. However, we may be content to 
assume that William Shakspere had found a lodging with the 
“tire-maker” in Muggle Street. It is just the sort of thing that 
we should expect. Dr. Wallace concludes that ‘‘Shakespeare 
. lived at Mountjoy’s during all the time of Bellott’s apprentice- 
ship, that is, six years, from 1598 to 1604,” and so the fact may 
have been, though it hardly appears, as the Professor suggests, 
“upon his own testimony.” 

Then one “ Danyell Nycholas of the parishe of St. Olphadge 
within Cripplegate London, gent.” says that ‘he herd one Wm. 
Shakespeare saye that the defendant did beare A good opinion of 
the plaintiff and affected him well when he served him And did 
move the plaintiff by him the said Shakespeare to have a mar- 
riadge betweene his daughter Marye Mountioye, and the plaintiff. 
And for that purpose sent him the said Shakespeare to the 
plaintiff to perswade the plaintiff to the same, as Shakespeare 
tould him this deponent”’ &c. &c., and in a subsequent answer, 
the same Daniel Nycholas says that ‘Mr. William Shakespeare 
tould him this deponent that the defendant sent him the said Mr. 
Shakespeare to the plaintiff about suche A marriadge to be hadd 
between them. And Shakespeare tould this deponent that the 
defendant tould him that yf the plaintiff would Marrye the said 
Marye his daughter he would give him the plaintiff A some of 


money with her four A porcion in Marriadge with her;” thus 
VOL LV 20 
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lapsing into hear-say evidence of a character such as might send 
a modern lawyer into fits.* Then comes the great man himself, 
viz. “ William Shakespeare of Stratford upon Aven in the Countye 
of Warwicke gent of the age of xlviii yeres or thereabouts,” who 
deposes, inter alia that ‘‘the said deffendantes wyeffe did sollicitt 
and entreat this deponent to move and perswade the said Com- 
plainant to effect the said Marriadge and accordingly the deponent 
did move and perswade the Complainant thereunto.” This 
answer is signed “ Willm Shaks,” concerning which more anon. 

Moreover, we have an answer from one William Eaton, con- 
cerning whom Dr. Wallace says, “Even young William Eaton, 
an apprentice now to Bellott, had the privilege of knowing 
Shakespeare, and has heard him and Bellott talk over the question 
of dower, probably in the shop.” And “ Young William Eaton,” 
the apprentice, says, “he hath herd one Mr. Shakespeare saye 
that he was sent by the defendant to the plaintiff to move the 
plaintiff to have a marriadge between them, the plaintiff and the 
defendante’s daughter, Marye Mountioye.” 

It is to be noticed that all these witnesses speak of “one 
Wm. Shakespeare,” or ‘‘ one, Mr. Shakespeare,” and never de- 
scribe him, or allude to him as a poet, or playwright, although 
at this date, 1612, ‘‘Shakespeare”’ was at the zenith of his fame, 
so far as he had contemporary fame at all. This is distinctly 
irritating, but ’tis always thus. 

Lastly comes the answer of “‘ George Wilkins, of the parish of 
St. Sepulcre’s, victualer, of the age of thirty-six,” + who “ testi- 
fies that Bellott and his wife, after leaving theirfather’s in 1605, 
‘came to dwell in this deponnents house in one of his Chambers. 
And brought with them A fewe goodes or household stuffs which 
by Reporte the defendant her father gave them, ffor wch this 
deponnent would not have geven above fiyve poundes yf he 
had bene to have bought the same.’”’ 

It is a pity that only this short extract should have been given 


* Dr. Wallace suggests that another witness, Eaton, was checked in a state- 
ment which he was about to make because “ he was not allowed to go on with 
hearsay evidence.” In view of the above it seems very improbable that that was 
the reason. 

+ Was it customary for the age of deponents to be recorded on their answers 
to interrogatories in those times, except when relevant to the question at issue? 


ers 
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from George Wilkins’s answer. One would have liked to see it in 
extenso. For up to this point there is, certainly, no evidence 
whatsoever to identify “ one Wm. Shakespeare” with the writer 
of Hamlet : but Dr. Wallace appears to think that there is proof to 
that effect to be found in the fact that George Wilkins appears 
on the scene in this connection. Let us see how this is done. 
The process is a very simple one. There was a pamphleteer and 
hack-writer named George Wilkins, as to whose life little or 
nothing is known. Nobody seems to have discovered the date 
of his birth or of his death. His earliest work is said to have 
been called Three Miseries of Barbary, Plague, Famine, Civile 
Warre,and this was published without date. In July 1607, how- 
ever, he published a play called The Miserves of Inforst Marriage, 
which had some success, and in 1608 he brought out a novel 
founded on the story of Pericles, “ being the true history of the 
play, as it was lately presented by the worthy and ancient poet, 
John Gower.” It is generally supposed, but by no means cer- 
tain, that he wrote a portion of the play, which was first pub- 
lished in quarto form in 1609, as by “‘ William Shakespeare,” but 
which was omitted by the editors both of the First and of the 
Second Folios. It has also been conjectured that he had a share in 
Timon of Athens, but this is an hypothesis which depends solely 
on considerations of style and metre. Where he lived is not 
known. There was a George Wilkins who died at Holyweli 
Street, Shoreditch, in August 1603, and who is described in the 
burial register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, as “ George Wilkins . 
the Poet.” This may possibly have been the father of the 
pamphleteer and hack-writer. In Ward’s History of Dramatic 
Interature we read (vol. ii, 607), “Among the dramatists in 
Henslowe’s pay were also Richard Hathway ... Wentworth 
Smith . . . and George Wilkins.” Ido not remember, however, 
that Henslowe makes mention of Wilkins in his diary; at any 
tate there is no reference to him in the index to Mr. Greg’s 
excellent edition, although there are frequent references to the 
two other dramatists above-mentioued. Now Dr. Wallace at 
once assumes, as if it Were @ matter upon which there can be no 
possible doubt, that ‘“‘George Wilkins, of the parish of St. 
Sepulchres, victualer, of the age of thirty-six,” who puts in an 
answer to Interrogatories in the case of “ Bellott v, Mountjoy,” 
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whereof only a very short extract is vouchsafed to us, is identical 
with George Wilkins, the hack dramatist. This has become 
known to him not so much by his “ illative” as by his olfactory 
sense. ‘“ We have known nothing about Wilkins personally 
before,” he writes, “‘ but I think that more than one reader with 
a livelier critical interest in these plays may be able to smell the 
victualler, not only in the expression and dramaturgy, but also 
in the choice of theme.”” The conclusion follows naturally, and 
it is, of course, fatal to the hypothesis that some one, not Shak- 
spere of Stratford (and not “of the same name”’!), published 
plays and poems under the pen-name of “Shakespeare” or 
“‘Shake-speare.” For if this were so, says Dr. Wallace, “ it 
would be difficult to explain how he [Shakspere to wit] and 
Wilkins were both interested in this suit on behalf of young 
Bellott, and how the same he and Wilkins also wrote two plays 
together” ! 

One could scarcely find a finer example than this of what is 
conceived to be “‘evidence”’’ (save the mark!) by those who are 
strongly possessed of the Stratfordian tdée fixe. Dr. Wallace’s 
reasoning is founded on the shifting sands of three unproved 
hypotheses, and even though all these should be admitted, for 
the sake of argument, his conclusion fails to follow. 

The first unproved hypothesis is that George Wilkins 
‘*victualer” is George Wilkins the hack-dramatist. 

The second hypothesis is that George Wilkins the hack- 
dramatist collaborated with Shakespeare. 

The third hypothesis (which involves the assumption of 
the truth of the second) is that the Shakespeare with whom 
Wilkins collaborated was Shakspere the Stratford player, and 
not some writer who published under the nom de plume of 
‘‘ Shakespeare.” 

But even assuming that of which there is really no proof 
whatever, viz., that ‘ Wilkins, victualler’’= ‘ Wilkins, drama- 
tist,”’ I fail to see how any difficulty arises for those who have 
found themselves unable to believe that Shakspere the “‘ Stratford 
rustic,” as Dr. Garnett styled him, developed into Shakespeare 
the author of Hamlet. The very commonplace and by no means 
edifying story revealed by the case of ‘ Bellott v Mountjoy ” is 
just what we should have expected to find in connection with 
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Shakspere the player. He appears as “one William Shakes- 
peare,”’ lodging with a “ tire-maker” in Muggle Street, just as 
we should expect to find him. That he, the actor, was acquainted 
with Wilkins the hack-writer and dramatist is probable enough, 
nay it is certain, if it be true, as stated by Mr. Lee, that Wilkins 
was “associated as a playwright with the King’s Company of 
players of which Shakespeare [7.e. Shakspere] was a member, 
revising old plays and collaborating new ones,” a statement, 
however, which seems to depend rather on conjecture than on 
evidence. Granted then, for the sake of argument only, that 
the “ victualer” and the hack-writer are one, all that Dr. 
Wallace has shown is that the young Bellotts removed from the 
house where Shakspere was lodging to a “‘ house or inn” kept 
by the hack-writer! Yet.on this slender thread he makes bold 
to hang the following portentous statement: ‘‘ The evidence at 
hand makes it certain at least that here at the corner of Muggell 
and Silver Streets Shakespeare was living when he wrote some of 
his greatest plays, Henry V., Much Ado, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth, 
Measure for Measure, Othello. And it is most likely that he 
wrote his subsequent plays here!” 

Of a truth it is not only “ Baconians” who can be accused of 
making wild assertions! 

And now a word as to Shakspere’s newly discovered signa- 
ture, of which a facsimile is given us by Dr. Wallace. To the 
ordinary beholder it is a wondrous hieroglyphic. To the “ paleo- 
grapher”’ it is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. As read by 
Dr. Wallace it stands “ Willm Shaks”. Canon Beeching has 
said that the three signatures to Shakspere’s will “are beyond 
criticism by any humane person,” because they “were written 

. a month before his death.”* Whatever we may think of 
that argument (and in my humble opinion it descends to the 
nadir of absurdity) it certainly has no relevance to a signature 
written in the year 1612. If*‘the rapid abbreviated signature,” 
as Dr. Wallace calls it, is in fact an uncouth scrawl—and I would 
ask the reader particularly to observe the lines that are supposed 
to represent ‘“‘a”’ and ‘‘k”—the cause in this case can hardly 
be found in the bad health of the signatory, the man who, on 


* The will, by the way, recites that the testator was “ in perfect health.” 
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the orthodox hypothesis, was at that time engaged in writing 
some of the finest works in the whole range of literature. 

But Professor Wallace will not have it that there is anything 
at all to cavil at in this signature. According to him “ Willm 
Shaks” is a work of art, and the truth is that Shakspere 
wrote a hand “clearer, and more legible than that of the 
average modern university graduate.” Alas, for the modern 
university graduate! But let us hear Dr. Wallace further on 
this subject. 

“It is said by Shakespeare’s enemies that he was an igno- 
ramus who could not write his name legibly. The fault, however, 
lies not in him, but in themselves. Familiarity with contem- 
porary script would reverse the conclusion.” 

By ‘Shakespeare’s enemies’ Dr. Wallace means, of course, 
those lovers of Shakespeare who are convinced, on what appears 
to them to be sufficient grounds, that the works which they 
so greatly admire were not written by the Stratford actor; just 
as Sir Edward Sullivan finds a characteristic pleasure in 
applying the term “Defamers of Shakespeare” to a class of 
Shakespeare’s most enthusiastic admirers. This sort of thing 
pleases minds of a certain type, and as it amuses them and 
does not hurt us, we need not waste our time over it. Speaking 
for myself, however, I may say that I have never said or 
thought that Shakspere was ‘“‘an ignoramus.” I think it highly 
probable that he attended the Grammar School at Stratford for 
four or five years, and that later in life, after some years in 
London, he was probably able to “ bumbast out a line,” and 
perhaps to pose as ‘ Poet-Ape who would be thought our chief.” 
Nay, I am not at all sure that he would not have been cap- 
able of collaborating with such a man as George Wilkins, and 
perhaps, of writing quite as well as he, if not even better. But 
it does not follow from this that he was the author either of 
Venus and Adonis or of Hamlet / 

But let us return to the signature. Shakspere wrote, as we 
know, in the Gothic, or old German, script, which, says Dr. 
Wallace, “like the northern character that expresses itself in 
rough, unrounded corners, tall, aspiring steeples, and sharp 
initiative, is highly angular.” Now nobody with any knowledge 
of the writing of Elizabethan times wou'd deny that it was quite 
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usual for well-educated men to employ that script in those days. 
The question seems rather to be whether Shakspere, if it is fair 
to judge from the few specimens of his handwriting that have come 
down to us, was anything but a very poor writer in that script— 
whether he did not somewhat accentuate the “tall aspiring steeples, 
and rough, unrounded corners”! It certainly does not follow 
that a man was uneducated because he wrote the Gothic script 
in “ the spacious times”; but, on the other hand, it as certainly 
does not follow that he was not a very bad writer because he 
happened to write that particular script! Were all the plays 
really writtenin thishand? Was thisthestyle of the “ unblotted 
manuscripts”? It is certainly very difficult to believe it— 
except, perhaps, for the “ paleographer.” 

As for the idea that Shakspere could not, or, at least, did 
not, write “‘ legibly,” it is by no means confined to the unorthodox, 
For what says Mr. Lee, of whom it cannot be said that he is 
inexperienced in Elizabethan handwriting? Referring to the 
copyist of the great dramatist’s supposed manuscript, Mr. Lee 
writes, in his Introduction to the Folio facsimile, that he “ was 
not always happy in deciphering his original, especially when the 
dramatist wrote so illegibly as Shakespeare!” 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And casuists doubt, like Wallace and like Lee ? 


It really seems that “familiarity with contemporary script” 
does not always lead the critic to “‘ reverse the conclusion” ! 
Nay, I can refer Dr. Wallace to one of his own countrymen, no 
other than Dr. Mellen Chamberlain, once a recognised authority, 
I believe, as a “ paleographer,” and for some time Librarian of 
the Boston (U.8.A.) public library, who wrote, concerning an 
alleged “ Shakespeare” signature, that “‘the field of comparison 

. is narrow, being limited to those written between 1613 and 
1616, all of which show such a lack of facility in handwriting as 
would almost preclude the possibility of Shakespeare’s having 
written the dramas attributed to him, so great is the apparent 
illiteracy of his signatures!” 

Well, really, how these great authorities do differ! Then, 
says Dr. Wallace: “‘Few men of the time, whether ignorant or 
educated, habitually used any other style of writing than the 
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Gothic.” What says Mr. Lee? ‘As was customary in pro- 
vincial schools he [Shakspere] was taught to write the ‘Old 
English’ character, which resembles that still in vogue in 
Germany. He was never taught the Italian script, which at the 
time was rapidly winning its way in fashionable, cultured society, 
and is now universal among Englishmen. Until his death 
Shakespeare’s ‘Old English’ handwriting testified to his pro- 
vincial education.” 

Really this is rather bewildering, but I have a shrewd 
suspicion, almost amounting to entire confidence, that Mr. 
Lee is quite right in this matter. 

Not being a ‘‘ Paleographer” I cannot say what was the pro- 
portion of men, in Shakespearean times, who wrote in the 
‘Italian script,” as compared with those who wrote the old 
Gothic hand, but I venture to think that Dr. Wallace is quite 
wrong when he says that “‘few men of the time . . . habitually 
used any other style” than the Gothic. One has only to turn to 
the writing of Ben Jonson, and Josua Sylvester, and Spenser, and 
Sidney, and Francis Bacon, and many others whom one might 
name, to see a very complete contrast between their cultivated 
‘*Ttalian”’ style (which they seem to have used * habitually,” by 
the way) and Shakspere’s negligent “Gothic” scrawl—a com- 
parison very much indeed to Shakspere’s disadvantage, though 
it would be, of course, in the highest degree unreasonable to 
expect him, with his “provincial” bringing up, to write in the 
style which was “‘rapidly winning its way in fashionable cultured 
society.” 

But Dr. Wallace founds yet another truly remarkable argu- 
ment upon this newly discovered so-called ‘‘Shakespeare”’ signa- 
ture. In the Bodleian Library there is a copy of the Aldine 
edition of Ovid’s “‘ Metamorphoses” (1502), and on the title is 
the signature ““W™. Sh*.,” which, says Mr. Lee, ‘‘experts have 
declared—not quite conclusively,—to be a genuine autograph of 
the poet.” How the “experts” could undertake to say this, 
unless guided by divine inspiration, it is difficult to guess, for 
obviously an “expert” forger would have had little difficulty in 
writing ‘““W™ Sh*” in such a way as to deceive the very elect, 
especially as the strong inclination of all the faithful would be to 
believe in its authenticity. However, one knows what “expert” 
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evidence is, and I think very few modern critics have ventured 
to pin their faith on the Bodleian so-called “signature,” and 
even when the portentous word “paleographers” so dear to 
Dr. Wallace, is substituted for “‘experts”—‘“‘all paleographers 
who have examined it declare it genuine,” he says—the sceptical 
may well remain unconvinced. According to Dr. Wallace, how- 
ever, the case is now established. Listen to his argument. ‘‘The 
only difficulty that remained was the fact that no known 
authentic signature by Shakespeare [Shakspere by the way 
never signed his name ‘“Shakespeare”] was abbreviated. The 
present documents furnish one. This added to previous evidence, 
makes the proof of genuineness conclusive. Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly used this well-worn copy of the Metamorphoses and 
wrote his name in it . . . some time near the close of his life.” 

This is, indeed, a magnificent example of the ‘‘Stratfordian” 
ratiocination, and furnishes us with an illuminating illustration 
of what an “orthodox”? Professor considers to be evidence. 
There is a book with “‘W™. Sh’*.” inscribed in it, nobody knows 
when or by whom. This very abbreviated signature might have 
been written by Shakespeare, or it might have been written by 
some one else. But no other abbreviated signature by “‘Shake- 
speare’’ could be produced. At length one is discovered written 
“Willm Shaks.” Eureka! cries Professor Wallace; the matter 
is settled. ‘‘ Willm Shaks” is “conclusive” evidence in favour 
of “W™. Sh*.”! How could it be possible for a forger to have 
written “ W™. Sh°.” seeing that Shakspere, on one occasion at 
least, wrote “ Willm Shaks”? I really think that if my old 
friend Judge Pitt-Taylor had been alive he would have found 
himself constrained to bring out a new edition of his Law of 
Evidence / 

Dr. Wallace then proceeds to inform us that “in 1838 a 
copy of John Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays (1603) 
was purchased by the British Museum for £120 at auction, 
merely on the conviction of Sir Frederick Madden and others 
that the name ‘William Shakespeare’ on the flyleaf was a 
genuine signature. But it is still an open question.” 

So this learned Shakespearean scholar appears to think that 
the British Museum signature in “ Florio’s Montaigne” is 
“William Shakespeare”! He is not aware, apparently, that it 
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is ** Willm. Shakspere”! Probably also he is not aware that 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, who is certainly an “ expert,” 
and, perhaps, a “ Paleographer” too, has pronounced it an 
undoubted forgery! Yet I think the Professor might have been 
expected to make himself acquainted with these elementary 
facts. 

One crowning absurdity still remains to be mentioned. 
Shakspere, it seems, lodged with Mountjoy. He “‘laye in the 
house,” says Mrs. Johane Johnsone. Dr. Wallace finds great 
significance in this. Why did Shakspere choose to reside with 
a foreign family? ‘‘Read Henry V. again and you will under- 
stand the reason.” Shakspere evidently took up his residence 
with the Mountjoys for the purpose of “exchanging lessons in 
French and English, which serve as prototypes for the charming 
efforts of Katherine and Alice and Henry”!* Upon this subject 
Dr. Wallace waxes eloquent and becomes picturesque. And 
what resulted from all this? Why Shakspere “ honours his host 
by raising him in the play (Henry V.) to the dignity of a French 
Herald under his own name of Mountjoy.” What clearer proof 
could be required that William Shakspere of Stratford was the 
author of Henry V.2 Where else could he have found the name 
of Mountjoy? It seems cruel to interpose with the prosaic 
suggestion that Shakespeare borrowed largely from Hollinshed, 
and took Mountjoy, the French Herald, direct from that well- 
known source! Yet so, alas! the fact is. ‘ Solventur risu 
tabulae.” 

And what is the conclusion of the whole matter? What 
does this new discovery show? It shows us Shakspere of Strat- 
ford in exactly such circumstances as we should have expected 
to find him in, a bourgeois among bourgeois; lodging with 
‘‘tire-maker” Mountjoy, and doing a little ‘brokage ” in the 
marriage market. But what is there to suggest the great poet 
and dramatist, now at the zenith of his fame, not unknown to 
Courts, and familiar with all the great ones in the land? Not 


one single word. 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 


* T should have thought the “efforts” of Katherine and Alice (Act. iii. se. 4) 
could hardly be described as “charming!” But guot homines tot sententia. 


WORLD TRAVEL 


On a day of winter sunshine last January I chanced to be in 
Yokohama, and found that agreeable city enduring an unusual 
invasion. A swarm of American tourists had been “dumped” 
on the shores of Tokio Bay from a great German liner which lay 
at anchor in the roadstead. I forget how many hundreds they 
numbered, but they seemed to pervade the entire landscape. 
They had started from New York, and were making a tour round 
the world at express speed; and they were not an exhilarating 
party. They were Mark Twain’s pilgrims over again, the 
passengers of the Quaker City on a new and extended scale. At 
Yokohama they had plainly reached the stage of intense, un- 
utterable boredom. Luncheon was the only thing that really 
interested them. ‘They sat in stolid rows in the lounge of their 
hotel, they hung about the entrance hall, they filled every seat 
in the drawing-room. They were too languid to talk to one 
another, and they even forgot to explain to the unsuspecting 
stranger that they were American. The comment of the head 
waiter was instructive. ‘One small ginger ale is the only order 
I’ve had all through lunch,” was his melancholy complaint. It 
was tolerably obvious that their one desire was to get back to 
New England, from whence most of them seemed to hail. 

Those cheerless tourists at Yokohama, with their leaden eyes 
and dazed expressions, had learned too late one great truth 
about world travel. You cannot vegetate for fifty years in a 
small town or a city office, and then expect to swallow the whole 
world ata gulp. Itis like “doing” the Louvre in a couple of 
hours with no other preparation than a prolonged course of 
picture posters. Eye and mind alike become dizzy and confused 
with the quick succession of strange countries and unfamiliar 
scenes. The memory ceases to respond to the novel demands 
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made upon it. The fatigue of incessant movement, the real 
trial of rapid changes of climate, often exhaust the energies 
instead of recuperating them. The most beautiful scenes are in 
the end looked upon with indifference, and the inexperienced 
traveller will hardly turn aside to visit the most marvellous 
forms of architecture. His brain is as unreceptive as a photo- 
graphic plate upon which a dozen pictures have been taken. 
And so at last he finds himself, like the Americans at Yokohama, 
content to stare at the white glory of Fujiyama in winter through 
the murky glass of an hotel window. 

I am not at all sure that it is a good thing to go round the 
world at all, at any rate for pleasure, unless one can spend a 
great deal of time over the journey. For one thing, the climates 
one encounters in a six months’ trip are too “ various” to be 
inviting. If the Red Sea is cool and India not too hot, Japan 
will be wet and chilly, and the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans rough 
and unpleasant. If one goes in the summer months, Egypt and 
India are almost impossible for the tourist, though Japan and 
the Rockies will probably be delightful. In any case, a journey 
round the world should be a leisurely progress, and in my belief, 
it should never be undertaken by people who have not already 
had considerable experience of travel. Like everything else, the 
art of intelligent travel is only gradually acquired; and the man 
who suddenly starts for the China Seas before he knows some- 
thing of Europe is beginning at the wrong end. 

‘Those persons who go round the world for the sake of the 
sea voyages are a class apart, and my remarks do not concer 
them. Having made many voyages on many steamship lines, 
however, I am convinced that quite half the people whom doctors 
send round the world for. their health ought never to have been 
sent at all. The reckless way in which some medical men, whose 
knowledge of travel is limited to an occasional journey to Paris 
or Switzerland, will bundle their patients on board an ocean 
steamer is amazing. No medical advice should be accepted on 
such a subject unless the doctor has some personal knowledge of 
the countries he wishes the patient to visit, or unless he has, at 
least, some general familiarity with the discomforts and the 
drawbacks of a long voyage on a crowded mail steamer. Re- 
member that nowadays, at the periods when tourists are most 
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wont to travel, ocean steamships on the main routes are usually 
crammed. The idea, common among laymen, and not unknown 
among doctors, that a sea voyage is beneficial in cases of con- 
sumption, is, I believe, fundamentally unsound; and I can only 
recall one case within my own knowledge in which a tuberculous 
person derived benefit from prolonged residence in a tropical 
climate. As a frequent sufferer from insomnia, I can say that a 
sea voyage is a very uncertain cure for that exasperating com- 
plaint. I have known cases which have derived much benefit, 
I have known others where the results were deleterious. In 
nearly all instances such good as is gained becomes chiefly mani- 
fest after the voyage is over. In cases of deep-seated mental 
worry, extreme nervous debility, and the after-effects of excess, 
the comparative monotony of life on board ship is often 
positively harmful. On the other hand, I believe a sea voyage 
in warm, sunny latitudes is a sovereign cure for a person 
suffering from overwork, but otherwise reasonably healthy 

But I am not writing for the sick and infirm. These some- 
what rambling notes are intended primarily for those who wish 
to travel far afield for pleasure. Some eminent man, whose name 
I cannot recall, once wrote that it would take him a lifetime to 
know the country within a radius of five miles of his own house. 
The remark carries with it a sound lesson. To flash across India 
in anexpress, to spend a day or two in the treaty ports of China, 
to view America from the vantage-point of a parlour-car, is not 
to see the world as it should be seen. And it is better to see a 
little of Europe, to know one or two countries fairly well, before 
plunging into the immemorial East which still draws men like a 
magnet, 

The very best way to see any country in Western Europe is to 
walk through it with a knapsack. If you are young you can carry 
your own knapsack; if you are old or fat, you can hirea man to 
carry it for you. I agree with Stevenson, that to be properly 
enjoyed, a walking-tour should be gone upon alone; but I have 
tried an alternative with success. With two companions I made 
a long march on the French frontier. Every night we decided 
where we would sleep on the following night, and each man was 
free to arise when he liked, and to make his way at his own pace 
to the appointed rendezvous. To walk alone is best, but in the 
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evening, when muscles are relaxed and the after-dinner pipe is lit, 
one longs fora friend. To see the sunny plains of France, there 
is no way better than to traverse its splendid network of water- 
ways. While still on the right side of forty, you will paddle a 
canoe, sleep in a tiny tent, and cook your own food, as I have 
done; but if you are older, you may prefer to fit up a canal 
barge, like one of my more elderly acquaintances. An express 
remorqueur will always give barge or canoe alike a tow over un- 
interesting portions of the route you may select. Motor-boats 
are to me anathema on inland waters, though I have found they 
can be hired very cheaply in Holland; and I shall always believe 
that the very worst way of seeing the world is from the tonneau 
of a motor-car. When I travel I do not care to look upon a 
continuous vision of milestones. The bicycle is a useful means 
of conveyance, and I have made many a journey astride the 
shining wheel; but wind is the inveterate foe of the cyclist, and 
since motor-cars first burst upon afflicted humanity, cycling has 
lost much of its old attraction. 

The most delightful country in Europe to travel in will 
always be France. It is also still the cheapest, if one cares to 
be economical. I have tramped there for weeks together, for 
an average daily expenditure of five or six francs; but to do this 
one must sleep at village inns. In rural France one is almost 
invariably sure of a kindly welcome and modest charges. That 
is not always the case either in Germany or in Switzerland, and 
there are times when Teutonic brusqueness and Swiss suavity 
are equally trying. I have always fancied that Swiss hotel- 
keepers, as a class, do not like the English; and really, our 
countrymen in the Alps are sometimes a little difficult to tolerate. 
Switzerland is the happy hunting-ground of a curious type of 
patronising parson; and every resort contains one or more 
specimens of that specially objectionable and _ supercilious 
character, the “‘man who has been there regularly for the last 
twenty years.’’ Moreover, mountaineering develops an odd kind 
of athletic snobbishness among many people. If you want to 
watch the heroes on their native heath, stay at the old-fashioned 
inn at the top of the narrow street of Zermatt, where climbers 
most do congregate. Richard Jefferies wrote that “the hills 
purify those who walk on them”; but evidently he had never 
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witnessed the swagger of the latter-day Alpinist. The worst 
offenders are the skimpy ladies with eye-glasses and badly-cut 
and abbreviated skirts, who have scrambled as far as the Hornli 
hut, and talk for weeks afterwards about their exploit in shrill 
tones that all the world may hear. 

Still, nothing can spoil Switzerland, or deprive it of its proud 
claim to be the playground of Europe. There is no sight on the 
Continent to equal that first glimpse of the Matterhorn, serene, 
remote, and apparently unattainable, gained as you walk up the 
valley from Tasch. To me it is always the most wondrous 
mountain in the world, and not even the view of the eternal 
snows from the hills behind Darjeeling is more impressive. The 
idea of building a spiral railway to its summit, now happily 
abandoned, seems like sacrilege ; but except in that single instance, 
Ido not share the somewhat affected outcry against funicular 
railways in Switzerland. They make no more impression on the 
mountains than the scratching of a thumb-nail makes upon a 
billiard cloth. Whatdifference does the railway make to Pilatus ? 
And how many thousands of people with weak hearts and feeble 
frames, have been able to enjoy the incomparable amphitheatre 
of mountains seen from the Gornergrat, who would never have 
emerged from the narrow valley far below without the aid of the 
tailway ? The Alps are the joy of the Western world, and were 
not meant to be the chosen preserve of a few lusty individuals 
with ice-axes and ropes. Nor need there be any endorsement of 
the scorn poured out upon the butterfly travellers who haunt the 
Lucerne hotels, and upon the annual irruption of myriads of 
quiet German folk, who pour into Switzerland, punctually almost 
toa day, about August 4. There is room in the Alps for all, 
and I have found it just as easy to be solitary there in August 
as in June or October. 

I must not linger, however, in lands so familiar, or even in 
Europe at all; but I cannot resist the temptation to note my 
belief that to catch the true spirit of Venice, with its “‘ dreams 
of a dead past that cannot die,” you should see it in December, 
and not in May; that Holland, with its colour and its quaintness, 
is@ paradise for the photographer and the dabbler in water 
colours; that the Rhine has been so spoilt since it has become a 
great commercial highway, that only the parts near Bonn are now 
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worth seeing ; that the Danube is the most monotonous of rivers, 
save only in its upper reaches and near the Iron Gates; that 
Corfu in spring is an island of the blest ; and that a cruise among 
the islands of the Eastern Adriatic at Whitsuntide, where you 
will find quaint old walled towns reminiscent of the times when 
Turkey had a navy, is an unforgettable experience. I wish I 
could pause to write something of the great wheat-plains of 
Hungary, as they look in the height of summer; and of the 
unfrequented Carpathians, which for natural beauty are neverthe- 
less not to be compared to the Alps. The little town of Sinaia, 
on the Roumanian side of the Carpathians, where the rank and 
fashion of Bucharest congregate in the summer, is a charming 
place; and the summer palace of Carmen Sylva is set in a fairy- 
land of wild flowers and pines. I will not suffer myself to be 
tempted by memories of Constantinople, whither all tourists go 
at the wrong time. The proper way to see Stamboul is to go 
there in June, and stay at Therapia, far up the Bosphorus, going 
to the city daily by steamer. But I cannot pass by Bulgaria 
and the Balkans without a word. 

The mere mention of the Balkans generally produces a shudder, 
and evokes visions of brigands and slit noses. The real Balkans 
are mostly in Bulgaria, and are as safeas Piccadilly ; yet tourists 
are still almost as rare there as snakes inIceland. The new rail- 
way from Sofia to Plevna, through the Stara Balkans, and along 
t'e gorges of the Iskar River, traverses scenery which might 
: most be compared tothe Canadian Rockies, though on a smaller 
scale. If you are interested in studies of warfare, you will find 
the ground for miles around Plevna absolutely fascinating, for 
all the great redoubts built by the Russians and the Turks are 
still easily traced. The Shipka Pass is very easy to cross, and I 
have even seen men on the top of the divide with bicycles. The 
whole of the salient positions occupied during the long struggle 
at the Shipka are so close together that they almost seem as 
though they might be covered with a tablecloth. It is rare to 
get a calm, still, sunny day at the Shipka, but if youdo the view 
looking southward across the wide plains of Thrace, or northward 
over the grim mountains, is superb. If you wish to follow the 
road to Stamboul through the famous Valley of Roses, you should 
descend the southern slopes of the Shipka in late May or early 
June, when the rose harvest is in progress. 
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Some of the country towns of Bulgaria are delightful to the 
eye, and I retain pleasant recollections of Gabrova, with its 
vine-clad courtyards and its water-mills. Ihave travelled through 
most European countries, and it is my deliberate opinion that 
Tirnova, the ancient capital of Bulgaria, has the most picturesque 
situation of any inland city in Europe. Mr. Joseph Pennell, I 
believe, gives the palm to Le Puy, but I have not seen Le Puy, 
and I fancy Mr. Pennell has not seen Tirnova. Thereis nothing 
attractive about the streets of Tirnova, as there is about Rothen- 
burg, that quaint survival of the Middle Ages. It is only its 
location that enchants. It clings to the sides of a steep ridge, 
round which the rushing Jantra circles in an almost complete 
loop. The houses seem piled up on one another; and at the end 
of the ridge, on a high green knoll approached by a road flanked 
by precipitous cliffs, for all the world like the Coupée in Sark, 
stand the grey ruins of the old stronghold of the Tsars of Bulgaria. 
But do not go to Bulgaria unless you are prepared to rough it a 
little. The food even at the best hotels is vile; I have fared 
better in a Chinese village. The sanitation, except in Sofia, is 
still unspeakable; and on my third day in Tirnova, while I was 
idly wondering at the number of funerals I had seen, I learned 
quite accidentally that the town was suffering from epidemic 
typhus. The language too, is rather a difficulty, and it is advis- 
able to employ a courier, who can be readily obtained at Sofia. 

Knough of Europe. The tide of travel sets steadily outward, 
and every year more wanderers turn their faces towards 


The grim dim thrones of the east 
Set for death’s riotous feast 
Round the bright board where darkling centuries wait. 


Possibly, even if they travel in the true spirit of humility and 
tolerance, they may sometimes meet with disappointment. The 
scenes of which one has heard the most do not always come up 
to expectation. Of these may be instanced Niagara Falls, and 
the approach to Venice from the sea at daybreak. Others, 
again, seem as though no description could ever convey an 
adequate impression. Among the few. places in the world which 
no familiarity stales, and no anticipation disappoints, are the 
Matterhorn, already spoken of; the noble interior of Cologne 
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Cathedral, at the first oncoming of twilight; the Sphinx, which 
to me has always an indefinable fascination; the Great Wall of 
China, rising over hill and dale to the far horizon, a monument 
of man’s handiwork not without a pathetic majesty of its own; 
the view looking seaward from the steps of the Parthenon ona 
fresh spring morning, when all the world seems young again ; 
that last sight of the Acropolis, flushed with the setting sun, 
gained from far out in the Gulf of Aigina; the Inland Sea of 
Japan, with its myriad islands and its dim opalescent vistas, 
beautiful alike in summer and winter; the glorious expanse of 
mountain and valley, forest and pasture, winding river and deep 
blue harbour and sapphire sea, revealed from the slopes of 
Mount Wellington, at the back of Hobart in Tasmania; and 
above all, that architectural jewel of the world, the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, seen in all its cloud-like purity beneath the soft light of 
the rising moon. Every traveller must have his own treasured 
memories, and these are among mine. 

How any one can go to the East without first becoming 
acquainted with the valley of the Nile is a thing that passes my 
comprehension ; yet of that great stream of passengers to India, 
China, and Australia which is always traversing the Suez Canal, 
very few have any knowledge of Egypt. At the most, they 
content themselves with a hasty dash to Cairo. For my part, 
I think the average visitor to Egypt spends far too much time 
in Cairo. It is much better and healthier to stay at the Mena 
House Hotel, close to the Pyramids, and on the edge of the 
desert, than to lounge about on the terraces of the Cairo hotels. 
The city can always be reached by the steam tramway in twenty 
minutes; and it is astonishing how engrossing the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids become. Watch the Sphinx at eventide, or in the 
clear Egyptian moonlight. Battered though it is, it attracts one 
again and again; and it is no mere trick of fancy to say that 
with every change of light its expression seems to alter. Some- 
times the Sphinx looks immeasurably nobler than Buddha, and 
at other times it takes upon itself the semblance of the most 
fiendish cruelty. It is a marvellous presentment of the dual 
nature of man, Jekyll and Hyde in stone. 

A voyage up the Nile has always appeared to me the finest 
journey in the world. None can escape the glamour of the river or 
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of the wondrous ruins upon its banks. Compared with Egypt, the 
oldest remnants of human achievement in India seem as modern 
as Chicago. Karnak and Luxor and Thebes cast a spell upon all 
who wander amid their mighty relics of an ancient civilisation. 
Egyptology makes all men captive; the science is the real 
“serpent of Old Nile” to-day. I have seen a fat San Francisco 
Jew, with a mind bemused by dollars, a man who had probably 
never read a book in his life, fall so suddenly under the thraldom 
that he began buying every volume he could find on ancient 
Egypt; and I left him vowing that he would return to Nile 
water every winter for the rest of his life. And then the atmo- 
sphere of Egypt, the glorious exhilaration of the desert air, the 
red sunsets over the low Libyan hills, the marvellous afterglows 
on the river, those magical moments at nightfall when the long 
reaches above Luxor are suffused with a luminous blue haze! 
Once Egypt has claimed you for its own, it will never lose its 
grip upon you while life lasts. 

Yet most travellers do not go to Egypt at the best time. 
They flock thither at the very end of the year, and some of the 
hotels do not open until Christmas or even later. The finest 
month on the Nile is, I hold, November. The weather is then 
genial and balmy, though not too hot. The steamers and hotels 
are comparatively empty, and prices are appreciably lower. In 
December the wind from the desert sometimes cuts like a knife 
at high noon, and you sit shivering over a fire at night in one of 
the vast caravanserais at Assuan. If you are swathed in a thick 
overcoat the Nile is robbed of half its romance. And when you 
are in Egypt, do not despise the beneficent aid of Cook. The 
lofty scorn so often poured out by ultra-fastidious persons upon 
“Cook’s tourists”’ is ridiculously unmerited. 

This world travel is, you will gather, a protracted business; 
for I have rambled far, and have not yet emerged upon the 
Indian Ocean. If you would go to the East placidly, try one of 
the slow Austrian Lloyd boats of the newest type, which jogs 
along at a comfortable ten or twelve knots an hour; but if you 
want to hasten thither, the P. and O. must be taken. The 
P. and O. is probably the best-abused steamship line in the world, 
and most of the criticism levelled at it is entirely stupid and 
unfair; but its worst assailants have never denied that its 
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vessels are run with the punctuality of express trains. No ships 
are more carefully navigated, and a big P. and O. liner at sea is 
probably the safest place on earth. And here I may pause to 
give one or two practical hints to tourists going Hast for the 
first time. On board ship one is always being asked about the 
correct tips to stewards. The seasoned Anglo-Indian, embark- 
ing at Marseilles, usually gives on arriving in Bombay, £1 to his 
cabin steward, 10s. to the waiter at table, and small sums to the 
deck steward, smoking-room steward, and bath steward. For 
the voyage to China or Australia the tips should be somewhat 
larger. On the big Atlantic lines preposterous tips are sometimes 
given, and there is therefore an exaggerated expectancy among 
the stewards. Ashore throughout the East exceedingly modest 
tips suffice ; remember the man who handles your baggage or waits 
upon you probably receives 8d. or 10d. a day in wages, and thinks 
himself well off. ‘ Outfits” for the East are a delusion and a 
snare, mostly devised by London tailors who have never crossed 
the English Channel. Travel as lightly as possible. Take a 
small assortment of your ordinary winter and summer clothing 
and an amplitude of underwear. Never move without a dress 
coat and a dinner-jacket, even though you start to climb Mount 
Everest. Buy nothing specially for the journey, but wait till 
you reach Bombay or Hong Kong, and order a few thin suits 
from the excellent tailors there, who understand the climate. 
Do not take too many letters of introduction, which are often a 
nuisance to both parties concerned; and as you stand on the 
quay at Marseilles or Brindisi register a solemn vow that you 
will not write a book. 

I cannot here complete, like Teufelsdréck, “the perambula- 
tion and circumnavigation of the terraqueous globe.” J have 
left whole continents untouched, and much that I have written 
about India and Persia, the Straits and China, Japan and Siberia, 
Canada and Australia must be postponed; but is not that in 
accordance with what I said at the outset? You cannot race 
around the globe in a single article, any more than you can 
grasp and appreciate its marvels and its beauties in a single 
hurried journey. Yet you can always remember the words of 
Carlyle’s eccentric professor, that “any road will lead you to 
the end of the world.” GEORGE GascoYNE. 
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THE BUDGET 


Ir is at the present time still uncertain what the position of the 
Budget drawn up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. D. 
Lloyd George) for the year 1909 is. It may be the intention of 
the Government to bring it forward by itself again, or it may be 
joined with the other financial legislation required for the year 
1910, but whatever its fate may be, it is desirable to endeavour 
to understand the provisions of the Budget, as far as this may 
be possible. It is not my intention to discuss the whole of these 
provisions, which extend to many fields of industry and to many 
forms of taxation, but to confine my remarks to those portions 
of it which embrace subjects that have come more distinctly 
under my own observation. These are the taxes on land and 
the death duties. Two members of the Cabinet have defended 
these proposals for different reasons. .The Prime Minister has 
said that he is prepared to defend the provisions of the Budget 
from “‘top to toe” before any audience of fair-minded men in 
the country, and‘that these provisions apportion the burden of 
taxation with absolute fairness as between different classes of the 
community, and leave noclassuntouched. These last statements 
alone cover an immense field on which I shall desire to say a few 
words. Meanwhile the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ex- 
plained what he termed the “People’s Budget” in various 
publications. One is reminded in reading them of Goldsmith’s 
remarks upon the ease of gaining an argumentative victory when 
you are at once opponentand respondent. As no opponents are 
represented in these publications, the description of the Budget 
in them is, of course, unqualified praise throughout. The Chan- 
cellor’s laudations go even further than those of the Prime 
Minister. He describes also the provisions against unemploy- 
ment which he has proposed. Besides what is required for the 
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defence of the country and the payment of Old Age Pensions, 
he says, in his publication of November 20: 


The Budget also undertakes to raise money for financing far-reaching 
schemes to provide against the evils that befall a workman and his family when 
sickness attacks the breadwinner, or when he is temporarily out of a job owing 
to the fluctuations of trade or fashion. 


The Chancellor adds: 


The greatest provision of all for unemployment, in my judgment, is contained 
in the Land Clauses of the Budget. Those provisions must have the effect even- 
tually of destroying the selfish and stupid monopoly which now so egregiously 
mismanages the land. Only the business community in this country, and those who 
have been associated with it all their lives, can fully appreciate the extent to which 
the present ownership of land hampers and embarrasses trade and industry, 
Ask any man with a growing business in town or village in this country, and he 
will tell you more than all the theorists and agitators in Europe about the mis- 
chief done by the unintelligent greed of some of the land-owning classes. It is 
not merely that extravagant prices are demanded and impossible conditions 
imposed ; but what a business man minds even more is that an atmosphere of 
uncertainty is created by the incessant interference and inquisition reserved 
for the landlord and his agents. The Budget strikes the first real blow at this 
mechanism of extortion and petty persecution. 


Besides providing for the wants of old age, and for work for 
the unemployed, it thus appears that the object of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is at least as much to alter entirely the 
laws under which our present system of land ownership exists, 
as to raise a revenue for the service of the country. 

While the objects of the Budget are thus described by the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the actual 
results of business do not confirm the sanguine expectations they 
have expressed. ‘‘An atmosphere of uncertainty,” to use Mr. 
Lloyd George’s own words, though he has applied them to 
different circumstances, has been created which has injured 
business in many directions. 

There has been a great diminution of the investment of 
capital in this country and a great increase in the employment 
of that capital abroad. When it has gone to our Colonies, we 
may be satisfied, but when a large portion has been employed in 
other countries, and notably in the less settled parts of South 
America, the change is not equally a cause for satisfaction. 

Meanwhile fixed property in this country which up to a recent 
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time was much sought for as a sound investment, ceased for a 
time to find the same number of purchasers as formerly. 

The Times, February 5, 1910, says when writing on the Estate 
Market : 


The dislocation of business caused by a General Election cannot wholly 
account for the diminution of the sales at Tokenhouse-yard and elsewhere, as 
registered at the Estate Exchange, to one-seventh of the amount in January 
1909. The explanation is rather to be found in the general feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future course of legislation and the anxiety engendered by 
the financial proposals discussed in Parliament last year. That property may 
adapt itself to altered conditions is undeniable, but investors are naturally 
looking askance at a market which is subject to so many disturbing influences. 
The subject has been so fully considered in its various aspects in other places 
that there is no need to do more here than give the figures which attest the 
abnormally weak condition of the market. 


The comparative summary for January 1910, placing the 
figures side by side with those of the preceding year, compiled at 
the Estate Exchange, is as follows : 


1909 1910 
& & 
The Mart . : ° ‘ « 131,609 17,826 
Country and Suburban ‘ . 21,165 1,093 
Private Contract . ‘ ° » 62,503 11,500 
Total . ° £215,277 £30,419 


The uneasiness which caused this sudden drop in the amount 
of property which has changed hands usually at this season, at 
the principal market for this class of property in the country, is 
explained when we see what the effect of the taxation of land 
values will be. Of these the most important is the Increment 
Value Duty. So many changes were made before the end of the 
Session of last year that though I have studied the latest edition 
of the Finance Bill and other official publications, I cannot be 
certain that what I am saying describes the proposals of the 
Budget as.it stood at the end of the Session: I believe, however, 
that it does so fairly, and that the Increment Value Duty as 
described in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, which I 
shall quote, will be levied if the Budget passes in the manner 
proposed. 

The Increment Value Duty has been described both by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the Prime Minister, with 
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whose remarks I will begin. In his speech at Birmingham, 
Mr. Asquith said: ‘“ You know well the methods of the so-called 
land taxes which are not taxes upon land at all, but taxes upon 
added values due to social causes which at present pass untaxed 
into the pockets of fortunate proprietors of a particular class of 
land.” In speaking thus, Mr. Asquith passes over the fact that 
this “ particular class of land’’ was in many cases the property 
of persons who had bought it themselves in recent times, and 
who in the price they gave for it had, by anticipation, paid for 
the ‘‘ added values ”’ which it is now proposed to tax thus heavily. 

It will assist us in considering this matter to bring in here 
some of the very interesting criticisms on the proposed taxation 
contained in the Reports of the Committee of the Law Society on the 
Finance Bill of 1909. The Committee 


refrain from discussing the arguments by which it is endeavoured to assert that 
the proposed taxes are not in fact taxes on land; they think that taxes which 
are imposed upon individuals solely by reason of their ownership of land may, 
in ordinary language, fairly be described as taxes on land, and will in truth 
operate as such. It appears to the Committee to be invidious and unfair to 
impose taxation on individuals merely because they happen to be the owners of 
a particular class of property ; and the principle, if once admitted, is so obviously 
capable of extension as necessarily to shake the confidence and sense of security 
which are essential to the progress of an industrial community. 


The possibility of extending the principle “to other forms of 
property,” we may add in passing, has already been recognised 
by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

We will now take the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech introducing the Budget, as given in 
the Times, April 30: 


My present proposals are proposals both for taxation and for valuation. 
Although very moderate in character, they will produce an appreciable revenue 
in the present year and a growing revenue in future years. The proposals 
are three in number. First, it is proposed to levy a tax on the increment of 
value accruing to land from the enterprise of the community or the landowner’s 
neighbours. We do not propose to make this tax retrospective. It is to apply 
to future appreciation only, in value only, and will not touch any increment 
already accrued. We begin, therefore, with a valuation of all land at the price 
which it may be expected to realise at the present time, and we propose to 
charge the duty only upon the additional value which the land may hereafter 
acquire. The valuations upon the difference between which the tax will be 
chargeable will be valuations of the land itself, apart from buildings and other 
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improvements ; and of this difference—the strictly unearned increment—we 
propose to take one-fifth or 20 per cent. to the State. We start with the value 
at the present moment. No increment which has accrued before the date of 
valuation will count. We value the land at its present value and count incre- 
ment from that point. We get at the increment upon two bases. You get at 
it when the land is sold. Then will be discovered what the actual increment is. 
We propose to charge 20 per cent. upon what the landowner receives by com- 
paring what he receives with the valuation made immediately upon this Bill. 
The tax will also be paid on the passing of property at death, so that there will 
be an increment estate duty. The property will be valued on the death of its 
owner, and if the increment is not due to expenditure made by him, if it is not 
attributable to him, but to the growth of population or some other cause, then 
the same charge will be made on that increment in favour of the community. 
Oorporations, which do not die, will pay upon property owned by them at stated 
intervals of years, and will be allowed the option of spreading the payment of 
the duty upon the increment accruing in one period over the following period 
by annual instalments. 


Arrangements are also to be made on the same lines, for 
a tax to be levied when a property is the subject of a lease. 
Into these details it is not necessary to go here. The Chancellor 
continued : 


As the standard of comparison is the value of the land at the present date 
and the tax will be levied only upon the increment subsequently accruing, the 
yield in the first year will necessarily be small, and I do not think it safe to 
estimate for more than £50,000 in 1909-10. The amount will increase steadily 
in future years and ultimately become a fruitful source of revenue, 


It will be observed that in this proposal two points are 
assumed, the first that the value of the land will continually go 
on to improve; the second that the increment will arise “from 
the enterprise of the community or the landowner’s neighbours.” 
This last statement is modified by a remark that the increment 
may arise from “ the growth of population or some other cause.” 

With regard to the first point. As a matter of fact the value 
of land in this country does not always continually improve. 
In my Estimates of Agricultural Losses in the United Kingdom 
during the last Thirty Years (between 1872-77 and 1904, read 
before the Royal Statistical Society, February 21, 1905), I 
calculated the diminution in the capital of the landowners as 
being £1,000,000,000 within those thirty years, besides losses to 
farmers of £600,000,000 more. I had very able assistance in 
making this estimate, in which assistance I may include the 
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Final Report of the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depres- 
sion, printed in 1898. I took the “natural value” of the land 
as the basis throughout. The value had not been raised by a 
protective tariff at the earlier period to which my inquiry 
extended. The drop came from natural causes. During the 
years before agricultural depression set in a drop in the value 
of agricultural land seemed as little likely as a drop in the 
value of land in our cities seems now. The statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, taken together with that 
of the Prime Minister, explains the principle upon which the 
proposed duty is to be levied. It is to be charged when the 
property changes hands either by sale or at death, and besides 
these occasions, apparently at fixed periods of fifteen years, 
The duty is also, it will be seen, to be charged on the occasion 
of the grant of a lease, an arrangement which will greatly 
increase the occasions on which the levy will be made and the 
consequent uncertainty as to the charges on the property. 

Now let us consider what is meant by the ‘‘ Unearned Incre- 
ment.” The proposal to tax this is based on the remarks of 
J. 8. Millin his Principles of Political Economy :* 

Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends to increase, 

without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners; those owners 
constituting a class in the community, whom the natural course of things pro- 
gressively enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on their own part. 
In such a case it would be no violation of the principles on which private 
property is grounded, if the State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or 
part of it, as it arises. This would not properly be taking anything from any- 
body ; it would merely be applying an accession of wealth, created by circum- 
stances, to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particular class. 
In this case Mill considers that an exception may be made to 
that equality of taxation which should be the general rule, but 
it means taking from the owner part of the value which he had 
purchased. 

The proposals which J. 8. Mill made correspond with those 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer only so far as the valuation 
of land is concerned. There is a vast difference between them 
in the method according to which the tax was to be levied. In 
the first place, the tax proposed in the Finance Bill is on one 
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form of property alone. J. 8. Mill,* in writing on such a tax, 
says ‘‘a peculiar tax on the income of any class, not balanced 
by taxes on other classes, is a violation of justice, and amounts 
to a partial confiscation.” He continues: 

I have already shown grounds for excepting from this censure a tax which, 

sparing existing rents, should content itself with appropriating a portion of any 
future increase arising from the mere action of natural causes, But even this 
could not be justly done, without offering as an alternative the market price of 
the land. 
The purchase of the land proposed by J. 8. Mill, however unad- 
visable such a step might have been—as was explained very 
forcibly by Thorold Rogers—obviated the danger of taxing the 
owner of the land on account of alterations of price which may 
take place, not through any social causes, but through the 
alteration in the purchasing power of money, while the plan pro- 
posed in the Finance Bill exposes the owners of the land to all 
these risks. : 

It will be impossible to prove how much of the difference in 
prices between one period and another depends on social causes, 
and how much on the alterations in the purchasing power of 
money which are continually occurring. The differences shown 
by the variations in the ‘Index Number” of the Economist, and 
in Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Number, as well as in the Index 
Number which I prepared for the use of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry, are sufficient to make 
this clear. These variations are so continual and considerable 
as to make it absolutely impossible to say with certainty to 
which cause the alteration in price may be due. Mill’s proposal 
was a very different one, and cannot be quoted as supporting 
the arrangement proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The theory of the ‘‘ Unearned Increment,” attractive as it is to the 
non-reflecting mind, is full of pitfalls when it is closely examined. 
Some economists have agreed with J. S. Mill as to this theory, 
but it is powerfully controverted by many others. It is not 
held, for example, by Professor Edwin Seligman, McVickar Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Columbia University. By some, 
Professor Seligman says, “‘ rent is held to be a monopoly privilege, 
and land value is claimed to be a social product.” ‘“ But,’’ he 
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continues, “monopoly cannot well be predicated of land in 
general. Worthless land exists in abundanee,” and 


the assertion that land value differs from other values in that it is a social pro- 
duct involves the contention that the value of other things is an individual 
product. Individual labour, however, has never by itself produced anything in 
civilised society. ... Nothing is wholly the result of unaided individual 
labour. No one has a right to say “‘ This belongs absolutely and completely to 
me because I alone have produced it.” All value is a social product... . 
It may, nevertheless, be conceded that there is a difference to this extent, 
that ultimately the ownership of the capital controls its management, and 
conditions its most effective social utilisation. This difference, however, does 
not suffice to! convert all land values into “ unearned increments,” and to 
make the increased values of other things “earned.” At best it can only 
justify a somewhat higher rate of taxation on land.® 


Very similar opinions are held by the eminent French economist, 
Professor Charles Gide, Professor at the University of Montpelier, 
and Lecturer on Economics at the Paris Law School. I quote 
from the second English edition of his Principles of Political 
Economy, translated by Dr. William A. Veditz. His opinions 
are the more valuable to us because, like Professor Seligman, he 
is beyond the immediate influence of English thought, and com- 
ments severely on some of our arrangements. He says: 


The great practical objection to this plan [the taxation of the unearned 
increment] is that there are usually two elements in the increased value of 
land; one arises from various social and impersonal causes; but the other is 
due to the labour of the landowner, or at least to the capital that he has 
advanced. In establishing such a tax we should have to be careful not to touch 
this second element—not only for fear of violating the principles of equity, but 
also for fear of discouraging all spirit of enterprise and all progress in agricul- 
ture, which even now is too much subject to routine. The separation‘of these 
two elements, however, is practically impossible; the landowner himself could 
not do it accurately, nor could a public officer be better able to do it. 

Note, moreover, that if society profits by all gains in the value of land, on 
the ground that they are due to no exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owner, it is in equity bound to make good all losses arising from the decreased 
value due to social causes over which he has no control—and this for precisely 
the same reasons. 


Professor Gide adds the note: “As Francis Walker puts it, 
* Heads I win, tails you lose,’ is not a game at which the State 
can, in decency or fairness, play with its citizens.” ¢ 

* Seligman, Principles of Economics, Ed. 1907, p. 389. 


t Principles ef Political Economy, by Charles Gide, second English edition, 
p. 617. 
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The quotation I have given from the Times above, describing 
the slump in the sales of fixed property in January 1910, as 
compared with January 1909, shows that the discouragement of 
the “spirit of enterprise” was already at that time great. At 
the present moment (March 1910) the uneasiness has in a measure 
passed off, but it may be expected to return when the meaning 
of the land clauses is thoroughly understood. This discourage- 
ment must extend further. Land everywhere will be subject to 
the same exactions. It will be impossible to exempt agricultural 
land if the principle is once admitted. The letter of Sir Henry 
Arthur Blake, in the Times of February 23, shows how Irish 
“tenant purchasers’’ will be affected. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Prudential Assurance Company the loss which the 
Budget proposals, if carried into effect, would cause the company 
was referred to, and it was shown that property which had cost 
upwards of £8,000,000 would be affected—property in which 
thousands of poor and thrifty persons are interested. And the 
influence must extend further. The idea attacks the basis on 
which property everywhere rests. Further, as we have seen, 
Professor Gide points out the impossibility, when an attempt is 
made to apply the principle, of discriminating between the 
improvement in the value-of property arising from “ social” 
or from ‘‘ personal” conditions. 

I mentioned above when quoting from Monsieur Gide the 
views of Professor Francis A. Walker on the subject of the un- 
earned increment. Professor Walker has written on the question 
at some length in his volume entitled Political Economy: “‘ As a 
measure of political expediency, however, the scheme of the 
assumption by the State of the unearned increment of land, 
appears to me fatally defective.” In stating his reasons for 
thinking that this is the case, he points out that “‘ many of the 
present possessors having paid the full price of to-day, in good 
faith, under existing arrangements which were fully sanctioned by 
law, it would be simple robbery for the State to reassert its 
interests in the land without fully indemnifying owners.” 
He adds: 


It is clear that the State, if it will claim the benefit of all increase in the 
value of lands resulting from the growth of demand, due to general causes 
affecting the increase of the community in numbers or productive power, is 
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bound in equity to make good all losses arising from the decrease in the value 
of lands which results from the decline of demand due to general causes acting 
in the cpposite direction. If the so-called proprietor of land is not to be 
allowed to reap any gain not brought about by his own exertions, he must, in 
simple fairness, be protected against losses which no vigilance or effort of his 
own could have averted.® 


This subject has also been discussed by Professor J. Shield 
Nicholson in his Principles of Political Economy. 


The proposal to tax land values—in the sense of “‘ unearned increments ”’— 
is simple only in appearance. It is not only difficult to distinguish in rentals 
between unearned and earned, and between the respective owners of these 
portions, but it is difficult to know when the application of the principle is to 
stop, and the fear of creating precedents is one of the greatest and most salutary 
checks on governmental interference. It has already been explained that there 
are large unearned elements in every species of revenue, But there can be no 
question that any attempt to seize them as they arise would cramp the general 
activity of the society, and to seize them after they have been suffered to 
accumulate would be an ex post facto policy which would quite as effectively 
encourage the others not to make any such gains.f 


I may now quote again from the very valuable Reports of the 
Law Society, with regard to the statement that similar taxation 
to that on the unearned increment on land is found in other 
countries. 


Much has been made of the argument that precedents for the proposed new 
taxation are to be found in the legislation of other countries. It lies outside the 
scope of the Committee’s inquiry to consider how far the cases may really be 
analogous, nor does it appear to them at all to follow that methods of taxation 
which’ might usefully be adopted in countries where a different land system pre 
vails, or which are in a different state of land development to our own, can with 
equal propriety, be applied here. It is sufficient for them to say that, having 
regard to the existing conditions of landed property in this country, the pro- 
posed taxation will, in their judgment, press unduly upon the ownérs of that 
class of property; and that, if changes in our present system of land tenure are 
deemed desirable, they ought to be made the subject of direct legislation, when 
the proposals can be properly scrutinised on their merits, and ought not to be 
attempted by indirect means and under the cover of taxation. 


If we heard of any legislature placing heavy taxation upon 
one class of the community on the basis of a mere opinion, & 
theory, the fallacy of which has been shown by well-known 
economists of various countries, should we not marvel? The 


* Political Economy, F. A. Walker, 1883, pp. 395-97. 
t Principles of Political Economy, J. 8. Nicholson, vol. iii., 1908, p. 323. 
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theory starts with an assumption which experience in all 
countries has shown to be ill-grounded—that land will perpetu- 
ally continue to rise in value, not to mention that it is intended 
to levy the tax on a basis which Mill himself had stated “ could 
not be justly” employed, since in this case ‘the market price of 
the land ”’ is not to be offered “‘as an alternative.’’ Besides this, 
ifthe State is to grasp the ‘‘Unearned Increment” the State 
should surely, in common justice, compensate the “ Undeserved 
Decrement.” 

I must not occupy more space with discussing the economic 
issues included, though there is much more that may be said 
with respect to them. On the practical and business side it is 
clear that very serious difficulties must follow if the taxation of 
the unearned increment is persisted in. The fear that land may 
be singled out for this purpose has not been without influence 
already. For instance, mortgages exist on a very large part of 
the property which comes under the scope of these proposals and 
those interested in those mortgages will be rendered anxious by 
the fear that the value of the security will be diminished. I 
understand that it is difficult already to obtain money on 
mortgage on properties likely to be influenced. I understand 
also that anxiety arising from this fear has already brought the 
building trade almost to a standstill. 

But the alarm caused by the Budget proposals has spread far 
more widely, the price of many securities has also been con- 
siderably depressed. Consols especially have dropped heavily. 

Space is scarcely left me to discuss the increase in the Income 
Tax and the Death Duties which also form a large feature in 
the proposals of the Budget. The increased Income Tax will on 
many incomes mean more than a 5 per cent. deduction, and on 
the larger incomes more than 74 per cent. These will hinder 
the accumulation of capital. But if the sums are required for 
revenue purposes, they are less dangerous to the prosperity of the 
country than the Death Duties. These are taxes which it appears 
easy to assess; but they have many disadvantages, among which 
the first is, that they are distinctly taxes on capital and will 
hence dry up the sources of energy of the country, if applied with 
too rigid a hand. If the amounts thus raised are employed 
strictly and sternly for the reduction of the National Debt, this 
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arrangement will do less injury, but, if they are employed as 
income, the influence on our prosperity must be very serious, if 
they cause, as it seems most probable they will, a serious diminu- 
tion in the working capital of the country. It means that we 
are living on our accumulated resources, that is on our capital, 
and every man engaged in business knows what the results of 
such action must be. The manner in which the Death Duties 
are levied will be the source of great inequalities in the taxation. 
As I understand the latest edition of the Finance Bill, the Death ' 
Duties are still to be levied, as proposed in the earliest arrange- 
ments of the Budget, on the amount of the estate, not of the 
legacy. Hence a bequest of £5000 whichis the whole estate of the 
legator, will pay a much smaller sum as Death Duty than a 
similar bequest which is part of an estate of £100,000. The 
effect of the duty is, in either case, a deduction from capital. It 
is seldom, if ever, that the man who receives a legacy stops to 
consider that the Death Duty has been deducted from it, and 
that unless he saves the amount and adds it to the principal the 
family property will beso much the smaller by reason of the duty. 
It is certain that this is not the usual rule, and that almost the 
whole, if not the whole of the sum raised by the Death Duties, is 
taken out of the capital of the country. Some countries have in 
time past suffered much in this way from over-taxation. Heavy 
Death Duties have a tendency to diminish thrift and to encourage 
evasion, which at the present time can be easily carried out, 
through the facilities which exist in modern forms of business. 
The old Italian proverb comes to the mind, Trovata la legge, 
Trovato [inganno. When the law is made, the means of evasion 
are made as well. We have fortunately, of late years, almost 
forgotten what smuggling means, but the spirit on which it is 
. based still remains. The state of mind in many taxpayers pro- 
duced by our heavy customs duties towards the end of the 
eighteenth century will be best described by a quotation from a 
speech by William Pitt in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of the Commercial Treaty with France in 1786. It was a time 
when no one hesitated to rob the State if opportunity offered. 


Although we had laid, in most instances, prohibitory duties, and in some, 
absolute prohibitions on articles of French produce and manufacture, yet it was 
perfectly notorious that many of those very articles were in constant use and 
consumption in this kingdom. 
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As an instance, Pitt mentioned the article of French cambrics, 
which, though lying under a prohibition, were yet constantly 
worn by most persons; and, he believed, without a single excep- 
tion, by every gentleman in that House. We shall have done a 
real injury both to the revenue and to the commercial morality 
of the country if we impose taxes which run counter to the sense 
of justice inherent in the nation. Every one must be aware of 
efforts which are being made, and frequently successfully, to avoid 
the new Death Duties, which are regarded as tyrannical. 

Nor does the monetary position of the country at the present 
time appear to be so prosperous as to justify the imposition of a 
large demand on our resources without great risk of injury to 
our trade and industry. 

A diminution in the working capital of the country means a 
diminution inthe means through which labour is employed. No 
trade, no industry can be carried on without capital. It is use- 
less to establish Labour Exchanges while diminishing the resources 
through means of which labour is employed. 

The figures of the amounts on deposit and current account in 
the banks of the United Kingdom for the fifteen years from 1895 
to 1909 show, during the last eight of these (1902-1909), a con- 
siderable diminution of prosperity as compared with the previous 
period of seven years. 

From 1895-1901 there was an average yearly increase in the 
deposits and current accounts of nearly £24,000,000. In the period 
1902-1909 the corresponding increase was only £15,000,000. 

The alterations in the capitals and reserves of the banks in 
which these deposits were made show a very similar diminution. 
Forthe years 1895-1901 the average yearly increase of the capitals 
and reserves was more than £1,150,000 a year. For the years 
1902-1908 the average yearly increase was only £375,000 a year. 

The movement in the amounts of the deposits and sums in- 
vested in Government Stock at the Post Office Savings Bank 
tells the same tale. For the years 1888-1897 these amounts 
increased on average more than £4,600,000 a year; for 1898- 
1907 the increase was only about £2,100,000 a year. 

These figures give a bird’s-eye view of the well-being or 
otherwise of almost every class in the community. They prove 


that prosperity is not now making the same progress as in years 
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past, and they show incidentally that the country is not in a 
condition to bear any alterations in taxation which have not 
been most carefully thought out. The attacking individual 
interests, as the proposals in the Budget do, may seem a promis- 
ing way of obtaining the amounts required, but they are more 
likely to be followed by results very different from what have 
been expected by their authors. 

The feeling implied, though not actually expressed, in the 
Budget is that the riches of the country are practically in- 
exhaustible, that they are so great that whatever burden is 
imposed, the wealth of the taxpayer would remain the same, 
The matter is argued as if the Chancellor of the Exchequer might, 
like the hero of classical antiquity, rend away the ‘Golden 
bough ” whenever he pleased, and that another equally precious 
would immediately grow in its place. Real life, however, shows 
nothing similar to the classical fable. Prosperity, like confidence, 
is usually a plant of slow growth. May the House of Commons 
take warning, and, remembering that taxation d'rected against 
particular classes and owners of wealth is unjust and can only 
end in disaster, bear in mind the question asked by Bishop 
Berkeley some century and a half since. 

“Whether it can reasonably be hoped that our State will 
mend, so long as property is insecure among us?” 


R. H. Ineris PALGRAVE. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
It is possible, even probable, that Canada and the United States 
will be waging a war of tariffs when these notes appear. At the 
moment of writing it is very doubtful whether President Taft 
will be able to avoid bringing into operation against Canada the 
clause in the Payne Tariff law which compels the executive to 
raise the existing duties by 25 per cent. against all countries 
which, in the President’s opinion, discriminate unduly against 
imports from the United States. A pilgrimage to Ottawa (the 
first perhaps of a series of visits as futile and fertile in humiliation 
as the “pilgrimages to Washington” spoken of by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier with a touch of bitterness) has had no result, the 
American Commissioners being but coldly received by the 
Canadian Ministers in their official capacity. ‘Nothing doing” 
seems to have been the gist of their report, and it would appear 
that the dignity of the American people, the touchiest of great 
nations, must now be assisted by the costly process of offending 
a customer worth more to them than all the South American 
countries. There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Taft is 
averse from the course prescribed by circumstances, and would 
gladly avoid it if the shadow of an excuse could be found. The 
split between the Conservative and the Radical wings of the 
Republican Party has appreciably weakened his Administration, 
and a controversy with the advocates of a commercial rapproche- 
ment with Canada who are so numerous to-day in the border 
States would add considerably to its difficulties. The Conference 
at Albany between Mr. Taft and the Canadian Minister of Finance 
may, of course, result in a solution of the problem of “saving 
face” without losing business. But I have doubts as to whether 
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Mr. Fielding, who is still the strongest supporter of (Chamber- 
lainism as distinguished from Cobdenism in the Dominion, will 
prove amenable to the sweet reasonableness of the President, 
For he knows, as most close students of Transatlantic politics 
know, that it is not really the Franco-Canadian convention, but 
the existence of the preference granted to the British manufac- 
turer in the Canadian Market which is the “‘ cordite of discontent” 
in the Payne-Aldrich weapon of retaliation. Outside the border 
States, a zone of Republicanism by the way, the majority of men 
of both American parties would not be sorry to see Canada 
penalised for the outrageous offence of turning as much of her 
trade as possible in the direction of the Mother Country. It is 
the opinion of the average American patriot that Canadians 
cannot be considered good ‘‘ citizens of the continent” (to use 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s significant phrase) as long as they recognise 
the value of the Imperial tie in matters of world-business and 
are not content merely to be drawers of wood and hewers of 
waters, purveyors of raw materials from their inexhaustible 
store-houses thereof, to the huge industrial cities of the Republic. 
It is true they no longer talk of the people of Canada as the 
Gibeonites of the Continent. The era of ‘‘jollying” (¢.e. polite- 
ness with a purpose) has succeeded the era of diplomatic bullying. 
But they still think of their rivals as such, just as so many 
British politicians still think of Canada as “a Colony” and “a 
possession of Great Britain,” though they have been taught that 
the public use of such terms is deeply resented. For all such 
hangers-on of old ideas coupled by the logic of circumstances 
Time has its pardonable object-lessons. 

A point to be considered is the ingenious feature of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act which permits the President to discriminate between 
the different portions of a country uot disposed to yield to the 
threat of retaliation. To some extent (how far is still a vexed 
question with authorities on Provincial rights) the Canadian 
Provinces possess fiscal autonomy. For example, Ontario and 
Quebec restrict the export of pulp wood in order to encourage 
the local manufacturing of “news” and other wood products, 
whereas the Maritime Provinces do not impose any restrictions. 
It is open to the American Government to attempt to play off the 
latter against the former by granting Nova Scotia and New 
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Brunswick some small measure of preference over the Central 
Provinces. But it is hardly necessary to point out that discrimi- 
nation of this kind would not have the desired effect. In such 
cases the solidarity of Canadian opinion is merely reinforced by 
the foreigner’s tactical subtleties. As far as I can judge Eastern 
Canada is “solid” at the present juncture against any effort on 
the part of the Federal or the Provincial Governments to grant 
concessions to a country which, following the foolish example of 
Germany, exhibits the brutum fulmen of a measure of mock 
retaliation in order to frighten a commercial world-power (such 
Canada is to-day, no doubt of it) into giving them something for 
nothing or less than nothing. 
2 

There can be no doubt whatever that the arduous labours 
of the Royal Commission on Trade between Canada and the 
West Indies will have valuable results and will have the effect 
of bringing within the pale of practical politics a comprehensive 
measure of commercial reciprocity between the Dominion and 
the separate islands in the Caribbean (“stolen fragments of 
America”’ as they were once called by an American publicist) 
with their diversified interests which are gradually being drawn 
into the orbit of the United States. Canada, and Canada only, 
is in a position to arrest this tendency towards a non-imperial 
centre, and that she will endeavour to do so even at the cost 
of certain sacrifices (e.g. a check to the growth of the beet sugar 
industry created by Mormon Settlers in Southern Alberta), 
follows inevitably from the fact that every nation in the 
Temperate Zone must try to obtain a foothold in the tropics, 
without which it cannot hope to be economically self-supporting 
and self-contained. A long period must elapse, no doubt, before 
the West Indies become part and parcel of the Canadian Con- 
federacy. As things are, Jamaica with its important fruit-trade 
with the United States (to say nothing of the fact that the island 
is rapidly becoming the American Riviera), could hardly be 
persuaded to enter into a treaty of reciprocity with Canada such 
as Barbados and British Guiana, where sugar-planting is the 
pivotal business, would be quite willing to accept. A special 
correspondent of the Times gives the following admirable account 
of the effect of the Canadian Preference to the West indian 
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sugar-planter in its present form and the possibilities of 
readjustment: 


There has, as we know, been some bitterness of feeling between the 
Canadian sugar-refiner and the West Indian planter, each accusing the other 
of annexing to himself all the benefit of the preference. In those colonies, how- 
ever, where the sugar industry is most important, the testimony of the planters 
themselves has been practically unanimous that they have actually received on 
the average from one-third to one-half of the amount of the preference; and it 
cannot be too earnestly insisted upon that any denial of this comes, not from 
the planters in the sugar islands themselves, but from others who are either 
ignorant of the facts or desirous, because of their interest in the American fruit- 
trade, to minimise the whole value of Canadian preference and Canadian trade. 
In Canada the refiners, on the other hand, have declared their willingness to 
concede so much; and, while the securing of any such division in the practical 
operations of trade must necessarily be a difficult matter, the initial intention 
on both sides is such as to put no obstacle in the way of an understanding. As 
one move in the controversy, with a view to protecting the refiner against the 
possibility of being “ squeezed ” by a combination of the planters, the Canadian 
regulations, by an Act which has now been in force for a year, permit the 
refiners to import not exceeding 20 per cent. of their raw sugar from non- 
British sources at preferential rates, On their present consumption the 
refiners could thus import from other than British sources some 50,000,000 
pounds of sugar a year, and as a matter of fact last year they did so take from 
such sources over 84,000,000 pounds, or about 14 per cent. of their total imports. 
The West Indian Colonies grudge this diminution of their market. Perhaps 
even more than the actual loss of trade they dislike the moral effect of the 20 
per cent. licence; and a cancellation, or at least a modification, of the privilege 
is the only point in connection with the sugar trade on which, in considering 
the terms of a possible agreement, they are likely to endeavour to insist with 
any feeling or determination. There is evidence, on the other hand, that 
Canada would not be unwilling to entertain a reduction of the amount thus 
permitted to be imported from outside sources by, perhaps, one half, making it 
10 per cent, instead of 20 per cent, of the importer’s consumption. Such a 
concession would probably remove the last obstacle in the way of a fairly com- 
prehensive tariff agreement to which Barbados, British Guiana, and possibly 
Trinidad would become parties, together with several of the smaller islands. 


Valuable improvements in steamship and cable services will be 
among the most important results of the somewhat uncomfort- 
able odyssey of the Commissioners whose chairman, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, has impressed everybody by his urbanity and sense 
of the value of Imperial inspirations and aspirations. It is a 
great pity that the British Government (by common consent 
the most unimaginative we have ever suffered under) did not send 
them round the islands in a warship. That course would have 
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rendered their visits more impressive and, since the people of the 
West Indies are singularly impressionable, must have indirectly 
helped to make their mission a practical success. Moreover the 
necessity of ‘‘ showing the flag” more frequently in those islands, 
the spolia opima of some of our greatest naval victories, should 
have been considered. As things are some of the islanders see 
more of American and even French warships than of their own 
wandering fortresses. 
3 

Now that Mr. Charles Hays is President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway system as well as of its transcontinental feeder, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, we may hope to see that great creation of 
British capital playing its proper part in the development of the 
Dominion. The change is something more than a mere trans- 
ference of an honorific title: it means that, in all matters of 
railway strategy, the “‘man on the spot” is to be paramount 
in an emergency, that the time which is money will not be 
lost by the necessity of constant reference to the London 
office, which, however, still retains financial control. I remem- 
ber hearing the policies of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk Companies compared and contrasted in the fol- 
lowing manner: “If the C.P.R. wants to buy a railway, the 
directors meet at Montreal in the morning and buy it in the 
afternoon. But if the Grand Trunk wants to buy a packet of 
pencils, they have to write to London and ask permission.” A 
picturesque exaggeration, but the essential truth lurks in it. All 
this has been changed, and the rising value of Grand Trunks in 
the stock-market shows what the business world thinks of it. It 
is no longer possible for Canadians to think of the Grand Trunk 
as a non-Canadian affair in some respects. No man living has a 
clearer conception of the way to run a vast railway successfully 
than Mr. Hays, and, what is almost as important, none has a 
greater power of obtaining loyal service from all its employees, 
from the highest to the lowest. His value to Canada, where he 
is universally esteemed, is not easily over-estimated. The matter 
was well putin the following remark by arailroader whom I met 
last year in Toronto. ‘ Well,” he said, “‘ Canada gave the United 
States Jim Hill, and they give us Charles Hays. Guess the 
account’s even.” Enough said, I should say. Great progress 
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has been made with the company’s portion of the new trans. 
continental road, and as soon as summer breaks in British 
Columbia (for there is no spring in Central British Columbia) the 
work of connecting Prince Rupert with the landward end of 
the steel will be pressed on apace. In Mr. E. J. Chamberlin 
(who knows the West and its people by heart) the Grand Trunk 
Pacific has the right kind of general manager. I no longer hear 
any criticisms of this great project. Everybody now sees that 
it was bound to come, and, furthermore, that its coming will add 
greatly to the progressive prosperity of the East as well as the 
West, and so automatically improve the position of the other 
great Canadian railways. A great idea always offends the smaller 
minds when it is first promulgated and begins to be translated 
into action. Butthe world is soon converted, and captious critics 
take revenge in the inevitable I-told-you-so commonplaces. 


4 


Everybody who is interested in the possibilities of Greater 
Canada—the vast unsettled, almost untrodden, land which lies 
to the North and is the true North-West—should read Miss 
Agnes Cameron’s account of her journey to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River.* It is written in a breezy human style with 
many a touch of pleasant humour and many a shrewd observation 
cf character uncorrupted by conventions. Being an American 
she plies fun at the errant Englishman, but except when she cut 
all his aitches (not seeing that he does not make the rough 
breathing into a cough, or the gryphen’s exclamation of “‘ Hjjrck!” 
like the Canadian Scot) there is no need to criticise her pleasan- 
tries. Her book proves beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
grain-lands of Western Canada run far into the North, and that 
we have more than a second Scandinavia beyond the Peace River. 


E. B. O. 
INDIA 


THE DAWN OF THE “NEW ERA” 
Ir is instructive to recall how often, during the last four years, 
those responsible for the administration of India have somewhat 
airily told us that better times were at hand. At very frequent 


* The New North. By Agnes Dean Cameron. Apperton: New York and 
London, 10s. 6d. 
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intervals they have explained that “the cloud has passed from 
the dreary scene, and the god of day is once more high upon the 
mountain tops,” as Mr. Micawber would have said. Lord Minto, 
Lord Morley, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hobhouse, Lord Crewe, the Master 
of Elibank, all have from time to time reiterated the same 
delusive tale; and there have been moments when, on reading 
their speeches, one has been tempted to wonder whether the 
bombs of Indian anarchists were mere squibs, and the revolvers 
nothing more than children’s pop-guns. On their showing, the 
tension has always been miraculously “eased,”’ the situation has 
always conveniently assumed “a better condition,” the outlook 
has always presented new and hopeful “signs,” just before a 
Parliamentary debate; and then, within a limited period, there 
has generally followed the inevitable assassination. Healthy 
optimism is a good quality to cultivate in India and about India 
just now, if the official optimists do not allow their fond hopes 
to blind them to realities; but when the avowed cheerfulness of 
the Executive produces grave mistakes, it cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

No more singular misapprehension of the real condition of 
India has been uttered in recent years than was contained in the 
speech of Lord Minto at the close of the debate on the new Press 
Act. The Viceroy, in announcing the release of the State 
prisoners who had been deported fourteen months before, said: 

Our justification for their release is based upon the belief that the political 
position has entirely changed, that the political movement of which they were 
the leaders, seditious as it was, has degenerated into an anarchical plot which 


can no longer be legitimately included as part of the political agitation in which 
they were so culpably interested. 


Fifteen days earlier, on the very morrow of the assassination 
of Inspector Shams-ul-Alam within the precincts of the Calcutta 
High Court, Lord Minto said in the Legislative Council: “I 
believe the situation is better than it was five years ago.” It is 
an ungrateful task to have to criticise the utterances of a 
Viceroy, most of all those of Lord Minto, who has for so long 
had to cope with a condition of affairs in India unexampled for 
its perplexities and dangers. One knows quite well, too, what 
Lord Minto had in mind when he declared that the situation had 
improved in the last five years. He was giving expression to 
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his honest belief that the reforms now in operation had removed 
some of the grievances of Indians, and would rally to the support 
of the Government those who were well affected towards British 
rule. But the real answer to his roseate belief is that, with 
curious infelicity, it was expressed on the introduction of 
the most drastic Press Act ever enacted in modern India. That 
Act is intended to deal with a condition of the vernacular press 
which, for virulence and violence and the dissemination of incite- 
ments to murder, is certainly far in excess of any symptoms visible 
five years ago. To cherish any belief that India is in better case 
than she was five years ago, is to live in the realm of dreams. 
There can be no condonation of the action of the Government 
of India in releasing the deportees at this juncture. On this 
occasion, at any rate, Lord Morley must be relieved from specific 
blame, for the Government of India have gone out of their way 
to announce that they acted entirely on their own responsibility. 
There was no pressure from home, they say; and on the whole 
they are rather proud of their little exploit. Lord Minto’s 
explanation is entirely unconvincing. He admits that the 
deported persons were “implicated”’ in a seditious political 
agitation, of which they were the actual leaders; he acknow- 
ledges that the movement which they led has degenerated into 
an “anarchical plot,” with its accompaniment of frequent 
assassinations; and he then quite unwarrantably assumes that 
because this ‘‘culpable’’? movement has degenerated into a con- 
spiracy of murder, the persons who started it will, in virtuous 
horror, immediately become enthusiastic supporters of the 
Administration which has incarcerated them for the last four- 
teen months. The Viceroy and the Government of India have 
already had their answer. They have already been shown the 
response made to their willingness to “trust the influential 
classes of people” whom the deportees represent, and to “rely 
upon their co-operation and loyalty.” Upon the release of 
Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter, he fell into the arms of his bosom 
friend, Mr. Arabindo Ghose, before the eyes of all Calcutta; and 
the Government have learned from his recent speeches how far 
Mr. Ghose proposes to “co-operate” with the authorities. But 
that is not all. Within a month of the release of the deportees, 
there was such a revival of political agitation in Eastern Bengal 
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that various districts had to be ‘‘ proclaimed” for six months 
under the Seditious Meetings Act. It is still, at the moment of 
writing, a question whether two particular conferences, fixed for 
Easter, may not be prohibited under the same Act; and these 
two conferences were to be presided over by Mr. Mitter and Mr. 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, both just released from durance. Possibly 
they may convince the authorities that they are really ‘‘co- 
operating” in the cause of law and order; but that their good 
faith should so soon even have been called in question is a striking 
commentary upon official optimism. 

There is not the slightest justification for the assumption of 
the Government of India that the situation has ‘“‘entirely changed,” 
or has even been materially modified, since these nine persons of 
admittedly turbulent proclivities were arrested and deported on 
December 13, 1908. By their sudden release the Government of 
India have placed themselves in an utterly false position; and 
for this reason. Lord Minto declares that the seditious movement 
of which they were the leaders “‘has degenerated into an 
anarchical plot,” in which they are not included; but the process 
of “ degeneration,” if it ever took place atall, must have occurred 
long before these firebrands were arrested. Consider the dates 
of the successive outrages in India. The attempt to blow up Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s train occurred in December 1907, a year before 
the arrest of the persons who are now again at large. Mr. Allen, 
the magistrate of Dacca, was shot at Goalundo in the same 
month. The second and more desperate attempt to murder Sir 
Andrew Fraser took place soon afterwards, The assassination of 
two unfortunate ladies at Muzaffarpur occurred on April 30, 1908. 
Two days later the police made their famous raids on the garden 
at Manicktollah and on a house in Calcutta. They seized 
quantities of bombs, explosives, and revolvers, and they made 
about fifty arrests. The existence of a complex and dangerous 
Anarchist conspiracy, which Lord Minto admits grew out of the 
political movement initiated or encouraged by the deportees, 
was, therefore, publicly demonstrated seven months before they 
were interned in gaol. The Viceroy says that the Anarchical 
plot can “no longer be legitimately included as part of the 
political agitation in which they were so culpably implicated.” 
But, if words mean anything at all, His Excellency apparently 
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intends to imply that it could be thus “ legitimately included” 
at the time of their arrest. The “ entire change,” he infers, has 
taken place since they were under detention, for that is the only 
justification advanced for their release. 

No one doubts Lord Minto’s entire sincerity. No one doubts 
that in deciding upon this act of clemency he has been actuated 
by the highest motives, by the hope, in short, that the generosity 
displayed by his Government at the time of the first meeting of 
the new and enlarged Council would allay much bitter feeling 
and show that the authorities have no desire to be vindictive. 
But no one can doubt, either, that in this matter Lord Minto’s 
naturally kindly disposition has been unduly swayed by the 
unwise counsels of his advisers. I have shown that the “entire 
change” which Lord Minto seeks to define must have taken 
place, if at all, long before these nine men were deported. Cer- 
tainly the activities of the Anarchists have not diminished since, 
as the graves of Mr. Asutosh Biswas, of Sir William Curzon 
Wyllie, of Dr. Lalcaca, of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, and of Inspector 
Shams-ul-Alam, attest. Upon the facts, which are common 
property, only two alternative conclusions are therefore possible. 
One is that, as the situation has not materially altered since the 
deported men were arrested, it was a grave administrative 
blunder to release them upon a plea which crumbles to pieces 
under a careful examination and a comparison of dates. The 
alternative conclusion is that these nine men ought never to 
have been arrested and deported at all. If the anarchical plot 
is not now included in the seditious movement which they 
inaugurated, it cannot reasonably be held to have been thus 
included at the time of their arrest, seven months after a series 
of murders and attempts at murder, and a whole array of 
revelations of nefarious conspiracy. 

The Government of India have, in short, completely stultified 
their own original action. They have placed themselves in a 
cleft stick; their position concerning the deportees is entirely 
illogical. They arrested these men without disclosing their 
reasons; they released them upon avowed reasons which will 
not survive consideration. They cannot complain if their assail- 
ants attack them more bitterly than ever for their original act 
of deportation; and they must recognise that by this pendulum- 
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like swinging between swift severity and flabby forgiveness they 
alienate the sympathies of those who have sought to defend 
them. If the Regulation of 1818 is to be put into operation at 
all, it must be enforced with consistency and without fear; and 
if the Government of India are not prepared to abide by their 
own acts they had better leave the Regulation severely alone in 
future. They have got no thanks for their clemency. Every- 
where in India it has been interpreted as a sign of weakness, 
Whether the deportations were originally justified I will not 
attempt to discuss; but it may be asserted here that no sharp 
dividing-line can be drawn between sedition and murderous 
Anarchism in India. All sbades of the revolutionary movement 
in India merge imperceptibly into each other. They cannot be 
classified and separated and labelled. It is only a question of 
degree. 

Meanwhile, the process of the administration of justice in 
cases of Anarchist crime is as tedious and almost as unsatisfac- 
tory as it hasever been. There is, indeed, some improvement in 
Bengal. Birendranath Sen Gupta shot Inspector Shams-ul-Alam 
on January 24; he was sentenced to death on February 1, and, 
after the usual interval, was hanged on February 21. Contrast 
this procedure with the trial which is still, at the time of writing, 
dragging along in the Bombay High Court. A little more than 
a year ago, after the trial of the Anarchists at Alipore had been 
protracted for an unconscionable time, the Government of India 
passed an Act creating special tribunals to try summarily persons 
charged with outrages which have a political motive. Many 
people said at the time that the Act was a sham, and that it 
would do little to accelerate the processes of the law. It seems 
tohave had a salutary effect in Calcutta, however; but how has 
it worked in Bombay? The Brahmin youth, Ananta Luxman 
Kanare, shot Mr. Jackson at Nasik on December21. The crime 
was committed in the presence of many witnesses, the prisoner 
made a frank confession. On January 5 the Bombay corre- 
spondent of the Times telegraphed: ‘‘It is essential that the 
trial should not be protracted.” The preliminary magisterial 
investigation into the Nasik murder actually lasted from 
December 21 until February 2. The case was ordered to be 
tried by a special tribunal composed of three Judges of the 
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Bombay High Court. The trial in the High Court did not com- 
mence until March 7, an interval of more than a month from 
the date of the committal, and it was expected to close on or 
about March 24, The case of Kanhere has been, unfortunately, 
complicated by the introduction of a number of persons who are 
charged with being accessories to the murder. The result of the 
trial cannot be here anticipated. The point is that after the 
Government of India have passed, with a great fanfare of 
trumpets, an Act specially intended to expedite procedure in 
such cases, the situation becomes positively ridiculous when 
three months after a distinguished official has been murdered 
the Courts have not arrived at a decision. The only kind of 
justice suitable to such cases is that which is swift and inexorable. 
It does not matter whether the accused is convicted or acquitted, 
but there should be no delay in settling his guilt or innocence. 
Some of the persons arrested in connection with the Manicktollah 
garden conspiracy have only had their ultimate fate decided on 
appeal within the last month, nearly two years after they fell into 
the hands of the police! Justice is assumed to be blind every- 
where; in India it has become half-paralysed as well. 

The dawn, we are told, has arrived in Hindostan; but it 
will be gathered from what I have written that the morning 
twilight is still somewhat dim. The new Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils have been duly elected, and Indian members 
have been appointed to the Bombay and Madras Legislative 
Councils. Let it be said at once that criticism of the reforms 
instituted by Lord Minto and Lord Morley must be for the time 
being suspended. For good or for evil India is committed to 
these momentous experiments. They have been exhaustively 
discussed, not without a good deal of acrimony on both sides, 
but now that they have assumed a final form, their originators 
are entitled to claim for them a fair trial. Possibly, in the long 
run, they will not prove such terrible innovations as has been 
sometimes anticipated; and certainly in their initial stages they 
have given fair promise of success. 

Some of us have held that the enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils is a far less dubious change than the appointment of 
Indians to the Executive Councils. It must be admitted that 
the first appointments are, however, innocuous enough. Mr. 
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Sinha, the exceedingly able Calcutta lawyer, who was made 
Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council last year, has won general 
approval. His vigorous defence of the new Press Act in the 
Legislative Council was admirable. It is said, though, that the 
Act would have been even more stringent had it not been for 
the modifying influence which he exerted. In Bombay Mr. 
Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal (another lawyer) has been appointed 
to Sir George Clarke’s Council. The choice is one which can be 
warmly approved. Mr. Chaubal is a man of sound judgment 
and considerable attainments, whose name has hitherto not 
been much before the public, but who deservedly enjoys wide- 
spread respect. In Madras the selection of the Rajah of Bobbili 
has occasioned some surprise. It may be said of him, as was 
once said of an amiable Radical M.P., that he is “not the man 
to embarrass any Government”; but he knows the Madras 
Presidency well, and his position as a landowner makes him 
specially familiar with questions affecting the land. It was not, 
however, from the first appointments to these new offices that 
any difficulty was apprehended. The trouble will come when 
prominent members of the “ Nationalist” party claim their share 
of these exalted positions, as they assuredly will. It will be 
noted that all three Members of Council are Hindus. 

The elections to the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils were conducted with great spirit in the large cities, and 
on the whole with good humour. They are rightly claimed to 
be the most representative bodies which have ever assembled in 
India; and the somewhat complicated and varied methods of 
election seem in most places to have worked reasonably well. 
How great is the advance in elective representation will be 
gathered from the statement that the Councils now include 
135 elected members, as against 39 under the old system. 
Thanks largely to the strenuous exertions of the Aga Khan, the 
Mohammedans are practically assured of the nine seats on the 
Imperial Council asked for by the London Committee of the 
All-India Moslem League; and so a very grave problem appears 
to have been satisfactorily adjusted, at any rate for the present. 
The arrangement for the alternate election of Mohammedan land- 
owners in different provinces is still somewhat confusing, as the 
Aga Khan has pointed out in a letter to the Times; but it is 
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difficult to perceive any more efficient expedient. In Bengal the 
** Nationalists” for the most part held aloof from the elections. 
The boycott has become so much a settled habit with them that 
they will soon boycott everything except their dinners. Their 
chagrin was to some extent produced by the admirable regulation 
which compels district boards and municipalities to elect members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils from their own ranks. 
This regulation excluded many a “carpet-bagger” who was 
willing enough to air his oratory in the Council Chamber at 
Calcutta, but had scorned the humble drudgery of municipal 
work in the mofussi. Sir Edward Baker’s subsequent relaxation 
of the restriction, by allowing men to stand for election who 
could show that they had at any time served three years upon a 
district body, was rather injudicious. 

By the irony of fate, the first portent of “‘the dawn”’ was a 
particularly lurid morning star in the shape of the Press Act, 
passed in the Imperial Legislative Council. The debate which 
preceded its enactment was conspicuously moderate in tone, but 
even the most ardent opponent of the powers that be were com- 
pelled to recognise that the patience of the Government has 
been, as the Pathans would say, ‘“‘as long as a summer’s day.” 
In the thirty-seven years before 1907 there were only sixteen 
press prosecutions in India, and not all of these were successful. 
The character and the growing virulence of the seditious ver- 
nacular press of India has been so often expounded in these pages 
that it needs no further emphasis. It has been well said, how- 
ever, that the effectiveness of the measure will depend upon the 
willingness of the Government to enforce it. The Government 
of India are sometimes far more ready to pass laws than to put 
them into practice. So far as the Press Act is concerned, they 
should be ready to show—again I quote the words of the cheer- 
ful Pathans—that when they move “their arm is as long as 4 
winter’s night.” 


